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Analysis of First Complete Year of 
Warehousing’s Statistics 


Charts and Tables Show Trends in 1928 Based on Figures Compiled 

by Bureau of the Census—Occupancy Percentage Slightly Higher 

When Twelve-Month Period Closed, but with Relatively Smaller 
Volume Entering Storage Out of Total Being Received 


By KENT B. STILES 


HE Bureau of the Census of the United States De- 

partment of Commerce on March 19 released the re- 

vised December figures on public warehousing occu- 
pancy and tonnage, thus bringing to a close the first full 
year of this experimental effort—an undertaking which 
will be made permanent if the executives in the storage 
industry supply the necessary cooperation. 

The issuing of the December totals makes it possible 
for the first time to prepare charts which should indicate 
in some measure the ups and downs of the warehouse 
business within a calendar year. 

Such charts, with accompanying tables which may be 
studied in relation thereto, have been prepared by Distri- 
bution and Warehousing and are published on pages 8, 9 
and 10 herewith. 

They are the first graphs of their kind ever produced, 
and they are made possible because Herbert Hoover had a 
vision while Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Hoover came to regard public warehousing as an 
important economic link in the country’s chain of distri- 
bution, and, looking into the future, he foresaw the storage 
industry’s potential place in Business America. As a step 
in the direction of assuring recognition of that, he ap- 
proved the inauguration, fifteen months ago, of the move- 
ment to compile warehousing’s occupancy and tonnage 
figures, such statistics to be gathered monthly and released 


to the public press for use alongside figures similarly as- 
sembled on behalf of other lines of industry. 

The value of such warehousing statistics has been em- 
phasized time and again by spokesmen for the Department 
of Commerce, and it is significant that the Government 
would not have continued the movement—it has just issued 
temporary figures for January—into the new year, did it 
not believe the results to be worth while. 

In connection with a study of these charts and tables 
covering the initial twelve-month period it is perhaps 
timely to keep in mind what Mortimer B. Lane, then with 
the Bureau of Census, told the Washington, D. C., con- 
vention of the American Warehousemen’s Association back 
in December, 1925. 

Addressing the delegates on “Current Statistics—Their 
Application to the Public Warehouse Industry,” Mr. Lane 
emphasized these points: 

1. “Capacity reports of the warehouse industry should 
give you, first, an idea of how much storage space is gen- 
erally available for merchandise in the United States—a 
figure that will indicate the facilities of your business to 
take care of the business needs.” 

2. “If these figures can be tabulated by States and dis- 
tricts, a picture can be given of the facilities of the vari- 
ous sections of the country and an indication presented 
as to their adequacy to conditions in these territories.” 
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Occupancy and Tonnage Percentage Chart for 1928 
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Unbroken line signifies percentage of goods which went into storage out of total volume received by the reporting warehouses. 
Broken line signifies percentage of space occupied out of total space available for storage in the reporting warehouses. 


‘ 


3. “The capacity figures will enable each individual 
warehouseman, as he knows his own capacity, to find out 
what proportion of the district or State capacity he repre- 
sents, as well as the percentage of the grand total report- 
ing, and in this way he will have a quota on which to base 
comparisons of his business with that of the grand totals.” 

4. “The change in capacity figures from year to year 
will indicate the development of merchandise warehousing, 
and, when compared with the increases in capacity of other 


industries, will show whether warehousing is progressing 


as. fast as the manufacturing capacity of the country war- 
rants.” 

5. “A report on receipts of merchandise by warehouses 
should be a fine indicator of the volume of goods passing 
into distribution; and, as the warehousemen’s profits de- 
pend.on the volume of goods passing through their ware- 
houses, this figure should be of vital interest as to the 
extent of each use of warehouse space, both for the United 
States and for sections of the country.” 

6. “The receipts could be compared to the total railroad 
carloadings of merchandise to see what proportion of this 
business is finding its way into warehouses. This would 
be quite a talking point for your industry in public ques- 
tions where the economic value of the warehouse business 
was involved, as well as in questions as to railroad tariffs. 
Furthermore, once such a relationship is established over 
a period of time, variations from it will lead to studies to 
determine their cause.” 


7. “Statistics showing the proportion of receipts going 
into storage and the proportion distributed without await- 
ing storage will show the relative importance of each of 
these two important functions of the merchandise ware- 
houseman, and over a period of time will indicate any 
change in their relative importance. These data will give 
an indisputable basis for economic proof in showing the 
situation in your business resulting from certain fixed 
conditions in your industry. Furthermore, this relation- 
ship from month to month will show changes in the policies 
of manufacturers as to producing for immediate consump- 
tion and producing for stock. The warehouseman who has 
the facts to determine the trend toward or away from 
stocking up, is privileged to plan ahead regarding his 
space.” 

8. “If a warehouse finds that it usually carries small 
stocks at one season of the year but the average for the 
district shows larger stocks at that period, it will indicate 
not only that an effort should be made to attract other 
kinds of business with peaks in that season in order to 
keep the warehouse stocked continually, but it will indicate 
that this effort can be successful because the business is 
available in the district. Such stabilization should result 
in more efficient operation, the prevention of peak-load 
movements, and greater returns on your investment 
through the elimination of idle space.” 

These advantages as forecast by Mr. Lane should be 
considered when analyzing the first vear’s figures. 
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Ocenpancy Occupancy Chart for 1928 
ib. accompanying Occupancy and 
— I Tonnage Percentage Chart and its FF BIMAR| APR | MAY |JUN | J SEP |OCT | NOV 
a9 complementary table giving the monthly 
oa occupancy percentages show that the 
peak of occupancy during 1928 was at 5+ 
ee the end of March. At that time 53,812,- 53 
000 square feet was available in the 52 
— 1,328 reporting warehouses, and 69.9 
per cent, or 37,639,000 square feet, was 
ere occupied. 50 
The low occupancy percentage, 66.1, 4 
— was at the end of September. 
Starting at 68 per cent as of the close 4+ 
—_ of January, the line indicating the trend 47 
moves upward to the year’s peak at the 46 
~—— end of March and then takes a down- 
ward swing to 67.1 at the close of July. 45 
om August 31 showed a slight improve- 44 
ment, whereafter the year’s low, 66.1 per AS 
| cent, was recorded at the end of Sep- 
tember. The line then takes an upward 42 
a movement to 68.8 at the close of Novem- + | 
ber, and drops slightly in December to AO 
— complete the year. 
For the entire year, with an average 39 
— of 1,152.7 warehouses reporting, an av- 428 
erage of 53,037 square feet was avail- 37 
7 able for storage, and the average of 
occupancy was 35,917 square feet rep- 56 
7 resenting an average percentage of 67.7. DHS 
Keeping in mind that the average oc- 
- cupancy percentage for the year was D+ 
67.7, a study of the divisional occupancy 
"7 percentages (see Table 2) will indicate y 
conditions in the nine sections into which 
a the country is divided for the purposes D1 
of these statistics. NUMBER OF ' 
" The highest occupancy percentages for ir ten 1085 IbD6 D2 lO87 1124 N73 }1213} 1210) 1211 I212 i221 
; March, April and May were scored by Unbroken line signifies total number of square feet available for storage in the 
the Middle Atlantic States (New York, repertina warehouse. 
New Jersey, Sennsylvania) ; 508 Janu- Broken line signifies square feet Occupied out of the area available for storage. 
ary, June and July by the East North 
Central States (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas); and States (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 





Michigan, Wisconsin); for November 
and December by the West North Cen- 
tral States (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 


Tonnage Chart for 1928 
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Mississippi). None of the other divi- 
sions led in occupancy percentage in any 
one month. 

February was the best occupancy per- 
centage month for two of the divisions— 
South Atlantic (Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, the Virginias, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida), 78.4 per 
cent; and East South Central (Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi), 
79.5 per cent. 

May was the best occupancy percent- 
age month for one division—Middle At- 
lantic (New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania), 78.5 per cent. 

June was the best occupancy percent- 
age month for one division—East North 
Central (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin), 77.4 per cent. 

November was the best occupancy 
percentage month for two of the divi- 
sions—-West South Central (Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas), 76.3 per 
cent; and Pacific (Washington, Oregon, 
California), 76.1 per cent. 

December was the best occupancy per- 
centage month for three of the divisions 
—New England (Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut and Rhode Island, 


° 1556 | 1B28 113521 | IOB7 2411175, i21S IZIO] (21) [1212 


with no reports from Maine and New 
Hampshire), 55.9 per cent; West North 
Central (Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas), 80.6 per 





Unbroken line signifies total volume of goods arriving at the reporting warehouses. 


line signifies tonnage which entered storage out of total volume received. 


Broken 
The balance was delivered on arrival. 
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cent; and Mountain (Idaho, Wyoming, 
Montana, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Colorado), 77.4 per cent. 

Thus January, March, April, July, 
August, September and October were 


there was a slight upward movement in 
February, the peak month, followed by 
a sharp drop in March to 76.8 per cent. 
A small gain in April was immediately 
lost, the line swinging downward through 


tonnage line drops sharply while the oc- 
TABLE NO. 1 cupancy line advances slightly. 
tte Cnc For the entire year, with an average 
— agape of 1,152.7 warehouses reporting, a 
Occupancy—1928—Tonnage monthly average of 651,975 tons arrived 
at the warehouses, and 75.5 per cent, or 
Tota! 3 
Available | Occupied Number of} Total Total |Percentage an average of 492,044 tons, entered stor 
Month Space Space en e| . aoe Psa a oe Entering age. This average was exceeded in each 
(1,000 1, ccupie ouses Re- rriving torage Storage 
Sq. Ft.) | Sq. Ft.) nasting of the first five months of the year but 
7,065 31,983 68.0 1085 525,776 | 438,115 83.3 gaia sernged apie 
EERE SETS : - , . ,1lé ; . . 
February ........... 51/513 | 35.412 68.7 1336 2” 503,295 | 83.6 During the year there were received 
RS aioe us kita 53,812 37,630 69.9 1328 hor a oe 76.8 at the reporting warehouses a total of 
nas eiek.e caw oa 52 , 930 ; , oe ; é' 
 aaiigchdatepanprertee 50/951 | 34.959 | 68.6 1087 556,835 | 427,102 | 76.7 7,823,698 tons. The average number of 
SSS yd = Se =; oses bos, pean ~? companies reporting was 1,152.7. Thus 
NE oe ee ae ae : 3 ff 23, 5 F 
eed te ' 37,242 | 67.9 1213 | 683,948 | 502,418| 73.5 these firms received on an average 6,787 
ower che diae cae oats nes =s 4 noe Soe poten ig tons during the year, with an average : 
DS cess pases’ ' > . ; ; : . . : 
November.......... 53,729 | 36,952 | 68.6 1212 | 711,534 | 527.5 74.1 of 5,122 tons going into storage. 
December. ......... 56,635 36, 508 68.1 1227 645,093 | 465,087 72.1 Comparing the divisions, with respect : 
i nveitens cae ee 6 lL eee 7,823,698 |5,904,533 | 75.5 to apse oS gem entering storage, 
| | | we find that the best tonnage percentages 
‘erage 5 | 35.4 57.7 52.7 | 651, 2, 75. 
SE 53 ,037 35.917 67.7 1152.7 | 651,975 492 044 | 75.5 for January, February, March and De- 
cember were made by the Middle Atlan- 
tic States (New York, New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania); and for each of the 
other eight months, April to November 
inclusive, by the East North Central 
States (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin). None of the other seven 
divisions ranked first in any one month. 

January was the best tonnage percent- 


relatively the poorer months in this May and June and into July. August age month for the South Atlantic sec- 
respect. saw a brief rally but September recorded tion (Delaware, Maryland, District of 
The highest occupancy percentage’ the lowest point of the year. For Octo- Columbia, the Virginias, the Carolinas, 


scored by any one division in any one 
month was 80.6 per cent, by the West 
North Central (Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas) 
in December. 

The lowest occupancy percentage in 
any one division in any one month was 


ber and November the line moves up- 
ward several percentage points, followed 
by a decline to only 2.2 per cent above 
September’s low. 

Checking the occupancy line against 
the tonnage line, in the percentage 
chart, it will be noted that the two run 


Georgia, Florida), 81 per cent. 
February was the best tonnage per- 
centage month for three divisions—Mid- 
dle Atlantic (New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania), 94.38 per cent; East 
North Central (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin) 87.8 per cent; and 























































































































43.3 per cent, in New England, in May. about parallel from April on through Pacific (Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
For the entire country the occupancy December, virtually the same ups and nia), 84.2 per cent. 
percentage was one-tenth of one per cent downs being recorded. The only out- June was the best tonnage percentage 
higher at the close of 1928 than at the outstanding distinction between the two month for two divisions—East South 
end of the first month, and this gain 1S trends is February-March, when the Central (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
reflected in every one of the nine divi- 
sions. 
As has been shown, the peak of occu- 
pancy was 69.9 per cent at the end of TABLE NO. 2 
March. The close of April ranked sec- Divisional 
ond in this respect, with 69.8 per cent. Percentage of Occupancy 
Yet not one of the divisions experienced 
. . . a j | . } | j 
its best month of the year in either Division | Jan. | Feb March) April | May | June | Julyf[’|YAug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec 
March or April. | | | | 
New England. ..| 51.4 | 49.0 | 47.7 | 46.4 | 43.3 | 50.7 | 50.9 | 52.8 | 51.5 | 52.3 | 52.1 | 55.9 
Tomnane Middle Atlantic. .| 65.7 | 70.2 | 77.3 | 78.3 | 78.5 | 76.6 | 74.7 | 71.9 | 65.3 | 62.9 | 62.9 | 66.9 
od East No. Central.| 75.4 | 75.3 | 75.3 | 75.9 | 77.1 | 77.4 | 75.5 | 75.5 | 75.2 | 76.4 | 77.2 | 76.5 
.; West No. Central.| 74.6 | 76.0 | 75.4 | 72.9 | 70.1 | 69.6 | 69.6 | 69.6 | 69.2 | 71.4 | 77.6 | 80.6 
fp. accompanying Occupancy and South Atlantic. ..| 64.7 | 78.4 | 64.9 | 62.5 | 52.7 | 53.0 | 60.3 | 64.1 | 62.1 | 63.5 | $4.5 | 68.8 
; fast So. Central.. ' 3 , : 3. 4 4 7.1 | 76.9 | 77.9 
Tonnage Percentage Chart and its West So. Central.| 64.7 | 64.6 | 54.6 | 55.4 | 54.6 | 42.8 | 41.5 | 50.8 | 57.2 | 60.2 | 76.3 | 75.6 
complementary table giving the monthly Mountain....... 73.7 | 75.0 | 76.1 | 74.1 | 71.7 | 68.9 | 67.5 | 69.7 | 70.3 | 74.9 | 75.0 | 77.4 
tonnage percentages show that Februarv DS oeriwneses 66.2 | 67.9 | 69.4 | 69.4 | 70.7 | 69.0 | 69.3 | 70.7 | 72.2 | 74.6 | 76.1 | 69.3 
was the peak month with respect to the Entire country.| 68.0 | 68.7 | 69.9 | 69.8 | 68.6 | 67.2 | 67.1 | 67.9 | 66.1 | 66.4 | 68.8 | 68.1 
percentage of goods going into storage a ea ane | | ae 
out of the total volume arriving at the houses reporting.| 1085 | 1336 | 1328 | 1321 | 1087 | 1124 | 1173 | 1213 | 1210 | 1211 | 1212 | 1227 
warehouses. In February, 602,004 tons | . | ici | | 
were received at the 1,336 reporting er | 
warehouses, and 83.6 per cent, or 503,295 Divisional 
tons, entered storage, the balance being Percentage of Volume Entering Storage 
delivered on arrival. : 7 : : : 7 : 
The low month was September—70.9 Division Jan | Feb. ‘March, April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec 
_per cent. A glance at the occupancy New England....| 77.6 | 75.5 | 76.7 | 74.2 | 74.4 | 78.0 | 76.6 | 79.5 | 78.9 | 72.3 | 73.6 | 76.7 
figures will show that the end of Sep- | site Mientes| gs | Sra | ee? / ara |ard | aye [ast ore | set | aoe | ana | os 
: . ; vast No. Centra!. ; : :, : j , 5.6 | 77.5 
tember marked also the low point in oc- West No. Central.| 78.1 | 70.4 | 68.8 | 72.1 | 73.7 | 72.8 | 71.5 | 71.4 | 70.9 | 72.8 | 75.3 | 81.8 
cupancy percentage. South Atlantic. . . 81.0 78.5 76.8 78.9 70.6 0.3 42.0 49.8 46.0 48.8 46.4 | 55.2 
: — : fast So. Central.. ; ; ; 2 ; 9. 6.2 | 78.0 | 70.7 
The chart line indicating the percent- West So. Central.| 75.4 | 72.5 | 73.6 | 74.7 | 74.3 | 84.7 | 78.0 | 78.2 | 74.0 | 73.0 | 76.0 | 78.0 
age of goods which went into storage Mountain....... 60.2 | 60.0 | 55.5 | 50.9 68.5 57.0 | 58.8 | 58.5 | 48.6 | 68.4 | 65.2 | 62.2 
shows w decided: downward trend trom PUIG s xo'nn's ov 0 80.6 | 84.2 | 67.7 | 66.6 | 60.4 | 64.7 | 73.8 | 69.4 | 67.0 | 76.5 | 75.9 | 65.4 
January to December, with a few ad- Entire country.| 83.3 | 83.6 | 76.8 | 77.3 | 76.7 | 74.8 | 71.3 | 73.5 | 70.9 | 73.5 | 74.1 | 72.1 
vances which were not sustained. | 
Starting at 83.3 per cent for January, 
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Every warehouseman receiving 
the monthly questionnaires from 
the Department of Commerce owes 
it to himself and his industry to 
send in replies promptly. 








Mississippi), 80.6 per cent; and West 
South Central (Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas), 84.7 per cent. 

August was the best tonnage percent- 
age month for New England (Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, with no Maine and New 
Hampshire warehouses reporting), 79.5 
per cent. 

December was the best tonnage per- 
centage month for the West North Cen- 
tral States (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas), 81.8 
per cent. 

Thus March, April, May, July, Sep- 
tember, October and November were 
relatively the poorer months in this re- 
spect. 

The highest tonnage percentage scored 
by any one division in any one month 
was 94.3 per cent,-by the Middle Atlantic 
States (New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania) in February, the year’s peak 
month for the entire country. 

The lowest tonnage percentage in any 
one division in any one month was 42 
per cent in the South Atlantic States 
(Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, the Virginias, the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia, Florida) in July. 

For the entire country the percentage 
of goods entering storage in the final 
month of the year 11.2 points lower than 
in January. This recession was not 
shared by three of the divisions—West 
North Central (Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas) ; 
West South Central (Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Texas) and Mountain 
(Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, Colorado). 


Beginning the Second Year 


()* March 19, the Department of Com- 
merce released figures (on this page) 
which are revised for December, 1928, 
and tentative for January, 1929. 

These show that, with three more 
warehouses reporting at the end of Jan- 
uary than at the close of December, 67.9 
per cent of the available space was occu- 
pied on the final day of the latter month, 
as compared with 68.1 per cent occu- 
pancy of space available on the last day 
of 1928—a recession of two-tenths of 1 
per cent. 

They show also that during December 
645,093 tons arrived at 1,227 reporting 
warehouses. Of this volume, 465,087 
tons, or approximately 72.1 per cent, 
went into storage. 

In the first month of the new year, 
622,085 tons arrived at 1,230 reporting 
warehouses. Of this volume, 447,701 
tons, or 71.97 per cent, entered storage. 

It will be observed that the January 
tonnage percentage is below the monthly 
average in 1928—75.5 per cent. 

By divisions, the tonnage figures in 
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Per Cent of 


Number of 
Warehouses 


Division and State 


NEW ENGLAND: 


OE, ee 44 45 50 

Conn. and R. I. ee 15 15 61 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 

EIT, Ee arene 332, 331 54 

EE 53 | 53 74 

Pennsylvania............. | 56 56 a 
KE. NORTH CEN.: 

A GS ee ee ae 32 32 84 . 

Re ees oul 18 18 75 

RRA RP Rear Seer | 60 62 77 

Mie higan De Gi tae ane aie 54 54 | 68. 

I 8 oo Bs oh ask 36 36 | 77 
W. NORTH CEN.: 

ars a ao heb weld | 36 36 77 

ET heii ats. Sie 21 21 70. 

a iin 0 a abe 606 4 20 20 79 
No. Dak. and So. Dak....... 9g 9 94 

i a 22 22 | 83 

Kansas. ed 17 18 . we 
SO. ATLANTIC: 

Del., Md. and — of Col. 41 41 51 
= ON 31 31 68 
No. Car. wt So. 0 12 12 73 
Ga. and NS oa oaks ink & 29 29 81 

E. SO EN.: 

Ky. aa Tenn. i 16 16 74 

Ce OO 11 11 80 
W. SO. CEN.: 

nes La. and Ss oie 20 20 67 

eee ee oe ae “55 55 83 

M¢ BU NT. AIN: 

Idaho, Wyo., Mont........ 8 s 82. 

Ariz., Utah, Nev. & N. Mex 15 15 78 

eg ee ne 17 17 71 
PACIFIC: 

Washington............... 31 31 69 
NS a a a s ~ 63 
ES eee 108 108 74 

Total for United States. 1,227 1 .230 68 
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| Month | Arrival Month | Arrival 

Jan., | December, January, 

1929 | 1928 1929 

49 1 9 343 1,592 10,747 1,198 
63.3 5,555 2,935 4,72 2 ,656 
52.1 63 ,005 18,392 46 .676 18,157 
72.6 19,765 924 17,819 952 
69.5 | 27,598 4,225 27 ,654 4,061 
86.4 | 34,562 18,856 32,148 4,827 
74.0 | 2,776 1,013 2,914 1,040 
75.7 | 55,244 8 ,687 93 . O84 8,239 
67.8 | 17,257 3,102 | 18,134 2,474 
84.2 6,702 2,191 | 7,661 2,208 
80.8 20 ,024 5,572 18,648 5,899 
71.4 6,011 1,196 | 5,403 1,384 
80.8 12,507 1,364 | 10,145 1,752 
93.9 2,144 203 | 1,759 246 
81.1 15,783 2,372 | 9 , 987 >, 325 
| 78.3 11,755 4.465 14,143 4. 356 
52.0 27 . 890 9 622 29 , 365 10,368 
68.6 7,353 42 336 6,617 ,048 
75.6 3,280 305 | 3,128 530 
83.1 6.379 2,876 5,579 1,933 
76.1 10.009 3,504 10,191 1,724 
83.4 1,922 1,431 1,652 1,443 
72.7 18,232 3,185 31,902 3,729 
86 3 21,328 7.955 18,352 7,494 
71.1 570 842 510 906 
77.1 4 563 1,522 4.317 1,707 
73.4 3,008 2 586 2,440 1,877 
72.9 4.723 3,236 6,251 7.091 
62.8 18,709 17 , 825 15,219 26 , 722 
76.9 27 ,090 5,692 30 , 535 5.038 
| 67.9 | 465,087 | 180,006 447,701 174,384 


————— ———_ $$$ 





Tanuary fleures subject to revision. 


the accompanying December-January 
table show the totals and percentages as 
follows: 


Total Percentage 

Tonnage Entering 

Received Storage 
Dec. Jan. ‘Bes. Jan. 
New England..... 19,425 19,322 76.7 80.1 
Middle Atlantic... 133,909 115,319 82.4 79.9 
E. No. Central.... 150,390 132,729 77.5 RHR 
W. No. Central... 83,396 76,047 81.8 79.0 
South Atlantic.... 100,043 99,568 44.9 44.9 
E. So. Central.... 16,866 15,010 70.7 78.9 
W. So. Central... 50,700 61,477 78.0 81.7 
a 13,091 11,757 62.2 61.8 
, eo 57,275 90,856 88.2 57.2 
Entire Country... 645,093 622,085 72.1 72.0 


The figures indicate a decline of only 
one-tenth of 1 per cent in the amount 
of goods entering storage out of the vol- 
ume arriving in January as compared 
with December. Gains ranging from 
3.4 to 8.3 per cent were made in four of 
the divisons England, East North 
Central, East South Central and West 
South Central—but these were offset by 
heavy additional delivered-on-arrival 
goods in Oregon in January, resulting in 
a falling-off by 31 per cent for the Paci- 
fic section. In Oregon orly 36.3 per cent 
of goods arriving at the eight reporting 
houses in January went into storage, as 
against 51.5 per cent in December. 

It will be noted in the table on this 
page that the Bureau of the Census be- 
gins issuing these figures in different 
form beginning with this December- 
January release. 

The tonnage figures are continued as 
before, but the occupancy totals are now 
being expressed in terms of percentages. 





The change with regard to occupancy is 
that the totals are no longer being in- 
cluded for aggregate space in the re- 
porting warehouses, the area used on 
rental basis, the area utilized for public 
warehousing, and the areas occupied 
and vacant, all in terms of thousands of 
square feet. 


Wood and Joyce Merge in Chicago 

The Lincoln Warehouse & Van Co., es- 
tablished in 1892 in Chicago and headed 
by Ralph J. Wood as president, ard the 
Joyce Bros. Co., also in Chicago, con- 
solidated on March 11 under the name 
Lircoln Warehouse Corp. 

Mr. Wood, who has been secretary of 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association since its organization in 1920, 
is president of the new corporation. John 
J. Joyce, who was president of the firm 
bearing his name, is vice-president. The 
secretary is A. C. Deng'er, formerly with 
the Peterson Fireproof Storage Co., Chi- 
cago. The treasurer is Morrison C. 
Wood, who, son of Ralph J. Wood and 
chairman of the N. F. W. A. publicity 
committee, was secretary of the Lincoln 
Warehouse & Van Co. 

Ralph J. Wood will have charge of 
general administration, Mr. Joyce will 
handle all traffic, Mr. Deng'er will super- 
vise sales, and Morrison C. Wood will 
have charge of advertising ard finances 
and work also on sales. Eugene Scofiel«] 
continues as superintendent of the build- 
ing at 4251-4259 Drexel Boulevard, the 
largest in the group. 
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The Container Car for General Merchandise 


By H. A. HARING 


the container car for bulk freight was considered. In 

the present number attention will be given to the sec- 
ond use of container cars—namely, that for miscellaneous 
freight of less-than-carload classification. 

In an address at Philadelphia, exactly one year ago, the 
assistant freight traffic manager of the New York Central 
Lines, G. C. Woodruff, made the admission that: 

“For the past fifty vears or more the methods in hand- 
ling less-than-carload merchandise freight have _ not 
changed to any marked degree. Packages of various sizes 
and shapes have been tendered at the railroad’s platform, 
taken by railroad labor after unloading from the shipper’s 
truck, and either directly loaded into a car, or, more fre- 
quently, placed upon the freighthouse floor until the car 
could be loaded. Then it would be moved by a hand truck 
several hundred feet and stowed in the car. Due to the 
limitations of the terminals, in many instances this freight 
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must be loaded into the cars as currently offered, which 
often resulted in an ill-assorted and badly loaded car, be- 
cause it was not possible to re-assort and properly load the 
freight. 

“Obviously, if heavy packages were offered late in the 
day, and the car was two-thirds loaded, it would not be 
practical to unload the car and reload it, on account of the 
cost and the lack of time, so that in actual practice another 
car would be loaded, resulting in relatively light loads for 
both cars.” 

Another railroad officer, W. T. Hoops, president of the 
L. C. L. Corporation, has voiced a similar sentiment in 
stating: 

“It has seemed strange that there have been until re- 
cently few, if any, changes or improvements in the manner 
of handling the less-than-carload merchandise of a rail- 
road.” 


A Slow Development 


T was during 1921, as suggested in the 

March issue, that President Smith of 
the New York Central instituted the first 
effort to improve these freight methods. 
In March of that year he announced the 
inauguration of a container car service 
between Chicago and Cleveland. The 
first containers were made of wood. 

The experiment was quietly dropped, 
and, in 1922, the tariff formally can- 
celled. At that time, however, the New 
York Central determined to transfer the 
experiment to its eastern lines, it being 
the firm belief of President Smith that, 
despite a failure, the container car idea 
was sound. Coincident, therefore, with 
withdrawal of the Chicago-Cleveland 
service a tariff was filed and published 
for a similar service between New York 
City, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester and 
Buffalo, but with the announced inten- 
tion of confining operation between the 
two cities of New York and Buffalo. 

In October of that year 6 cars, with 
86 containers, began a bi-weekly opera- 
tion from New York to Buffalo. During 
the first month the loaded containers 


averaged 3.6 per trip and the empty ones 
2.4, but, gradually, the service was built 
up. It was put on a daily basis, and 
before the end of the first year the 
movement showed an average of 4.6 
loaded and only 1.4 empty containers per 
trip. During 1923, 4 additional cars 
with 24 more containers were built, and, 
by the last month of that year, service 
was begun between New York and Roch- 
ester. 

Growth was slow until the latter week 
of January, 1928, when a new arrange- 
ment for operation brought more volume 
per week than the railroads had enjoyed 
per year. 

At the present time approximately 
7000 containers—1200 cars—are loaded 
each month, with every month sur- 
passing previous records. 

The New York Central, Pennsylvania 
and Lehigh have, until the opening of 
1929, made this service available for 


shippers, with the Erie, for a time, offer- 
ing service between Cleveland and New 
York only. Cleveland has been the most 
westerly point equipped for service, but 
only a legal technicality of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission has held in 
abeyance the publication of tariffs for 
service from and to Chicago. St. Louis 
will quickly be given the same service, 
and, both for that city and for Chicago, 
intermediate points will be included in 
the tariffs. Other carriers, too, are pre- 
paring for container car service, and, 
west of the Mississippi, only the hear- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission stand in the way for a gen- 
eral extension of the service. 


The Universal Carloading & Distributing 
Co. to the Rescue 


a all these seven years, 
- from 1921 through 1927, the idea was 


fully as sound as it was in 1928. Yet 
the railroads’ plans failed to develop 


business. 

Anyone can see the reason today— 
now that the problem has been solved— 
but it took seven years of experiment 
and trial of everything under the sun 
but the right thing for the railroads 
themselves to discover that reason. The 
trouble was not a railroad problem at 
all. It was a matter of motor truck- 
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§ Passaic, 


Perth Amboy and South Kearny have container car service, with rates identic 


*The carriers had announced service to these cities. west of Cleveland, to begin March 


October 4, 1929. 


al ; 
4, 





w with ‘eae 3 for Newark. 
but the tariffs have been suspended until 


The freight rate is 5 cents a mile, distances to be as shown in this table, for 4,000 pounds or less of freight, plus one-fourth of a cent for 


each additional 500 pounds or fraction thereof. 


shown the service is not established. 


pending the outcome of the Interstate Commerce Commission investigation. 


of “Distribution and Warehousing.”’ 


Merchandise may be of any Classification either alone or mixed. 
Contemplated service to points west of Cleveland, announced to have begun March 4, were suspended 
(For details regarding this inquiry see page 22 of March issue 


Where no distances are 








ing. The failure was due to a lack of 
coordination between railroad and truck- 
man. 

Shippers and consignees had no 
facilities for handling the containers. 
The merchandise container—which is, as 
we shall see, twice the size of the bulk 
container discussed in March—is almost 
the size of a moving van. It is made 
of steel. It weighs 3020 pounds empty, 
and 13,000 pounds loaded to maximum 
capacity. In theory, the shipper loaded 
the container at his place of business 
and the consignee unloaded it at his own 
receiving room; but, at both ends of 
the railroad journey, a truckman had 
to be employed to handle the container. 

Only a truckman with a flat bottom, 
low swung, truck could manage the load. 
Even he had to possess some sort of 
crane or hoisting equipment to lift the 
cumbersome steel box. The railroads, 
with their track cranes, could handle 
the container from gondola to truck, or 
the reverse direction, but the truckman, 
with ordinary equipment, was helpless 
at a distance from the team track. 

The only truckmen who could under- 
take the movement were machinery haul- 
ers. They charged on the basis of 
handling machinery—with the _ result 
that costs were out of reason. Then, to 
add to complications, for every truck 
movement under load there would be a 
movement in the opposite direction with 
the empty container, weighing a ton and 
a half. For this movement, too, the 
truckman charged heavily—not because 
he desired to throttle the service but 
merely because the available business 
did not justify any special arrangement. 

In a_ published announcement the 
Pennsylvania tells us: 


“The purpose of this new service is 
to make available to patrons the full co- 
ordination between motor truck and rail 
facilities, and to meet the needs of 
shippers and consignees who desire to be 
relieved of handling their shipments be- 
tween railroad terminals and _ their 
places of business. In this form of co- 
ordinated service the motor trucks do 
their work entirely within the terminal 
zone. Their function is to act as col- 
lectors and distributors of freight be- 
tween the railroad stations and the busi- 
ness places of patrons.” 

But, simple as this may sound in the 
reading, the railroads were rescued from 
their seven years’ dilemnia by an out- 
side agency—a leading freight for- 
warder in this country. Their container 
cars, for merchandise, amounted to noth- 
ing at all until, during the last months 
of 1927, the Universal Carloading & 
Distributing Co. made a proposal to 
“connect the team track with shipper’s 
sill.” Development of container cars 
awaited the entrance of some agency 
that would supply what the carriers 
alone were helpless to do. 

The new arrangement began to func- 
tion late in January, 1928, and from 
that day—January 23 to be exact—dates 
the success of container car shipment of 
less-than-carload freight. 

Of this arrangement the Pennsylvania 
advertises the following: 

“Arrangements have been made by 
which patrons utilizing the new service 
may, if they so desire, avail themselves 
of the facilities of the Universal Car- 
loading & Distributing Company, which 
operates in all the cities covered. This 
organization will collect shipments at 
the various points of origin by making 





day to day calls with containers carried 
upon their motor trucks. When the 
containers are loaded, they will be placed 
by cranes upon flat cars awaiting them 
at designated stations, and will then be 
moved through to destination on sched- 
uled trains with other freight. Upon 
the termination of the run the Universal 
Carloading & Distributing Company 
will, for consignees who so desire, take 
possession of and deliver the freight to 
the consignee’s door.” 

In the same vein, the New York Cen- 
tral has published this: 

“The container idea has recently been 
extended so as to be adopted as stand- 
ard by the largest consolidators of 
freight in the world, namely, the United 
States Freight Company, which operates 
the Universal Carloading & Distributing 
Company and other subsidiaries having 
to do with the gathering together of 
freight in small lots, and either con- 
solidating it into larger L.C.L. units, or 
into carloads, as worked out to the best 
benefit of all concerned.” 


The Lehigh, too, operates its container 
cars principally through the Universal 
service, and, when the Missouri Pacific 
and allied lines are permitted to inaugu- 
rate service for western States, the Uni- 
versal will again become the “agency 
to connect the team track with shipper’s 
sill.” 

It is, of course, not required to patron- 
ize the Universal’s service. The Penn- 
sylvania, as one example, in its an- 
nouncement declares: 


“These supplementary services, how- 
ever, are entirely optional with both 
shippers and consignees, who are per- 
fectly free to make their own trucking 
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arrangements whenever this is prefer- 
able.” 


The tariffs of all the roads contain 
some such provision as this: 


“At the request of the shipper or 
consignee, the railroad will act as agent 
in arranging for trucking containers to 
and from stations named in this tariff; 
will advance trucking charges of recog- 
nized companies employed to perform 
the service and will collect the same 
from shipper or consignee. The rail- 
road will assume no responsibility as 
to the amount of trucking charges so 
arranged, but will endeavor to secure 
the prevailing rates of trucking com- 
panies in the zone in which the trans- 
portation is conducted.” 


But the fact remains that none of 
these permissions or options availed any- 
thing until the Universal Carloading & 
Distributing Co. entered the field of con- 
tainer car service. It has equipped its 
branches with motor trucks of the 
proper type; perfected a basis of charges 
that encourage use of containers; and 
has in particular promoted the use of 
container cars through its large force 
of freight solicitors. In addition, more- 
over, to trucking the container’ to 
patron’s sill, the Universal itself uses 
the container for consolidating less-than- 
carload lots of goods. 

The Universal, being the largest 
freight forwarding concern in the coun- 
try, is in a peculiarly fortunate position 
to use containers for its own consolidated 
shipments. For, in freight forwarding, 
it is necessary to move goods in carload 
lots in order to benefit by the lower 
freight rate of the carload. The for- 
warder, accordingly, is obliged to as- 
semble enough of each classification of 
freight to make a minimum loading— 
usually 30,000 to 36,000 pounds. Poor- 
ly balanced assortments—that is, less 
than a minimum loading of a classifica- 
tion for one destination—compel the 
forwarder to ship at a loss. 


But, with the container, no classifica- 
tion applies. The forwarder may con- 
solidate into a single container, or into 
a battery of six containers for a carload, 
classifications from first to sixth, at his 
own option. All are transported at the 
same rate, which is 5 cents a mile. To 
the forwarder, therefore, the container 
offers the chance to consolidate small 
lots of diverse classifications, such as 
was unthinkable under the old Rule 10. 
Into a container car, with its battery 
of six containers, the forwarder may 
load two or three containers of a single 
shipper to a single consignee in a city, 
and then complete the battery with con- 
solidated containers, for that same city, 
of their own loading. Such a result is, 
as a matter of fact, occurring; and it 
explains, more than any other single 
reason, the tremendous expansion of the 
Universal’s use of this new method of 
freight handling. 

The economy of the container car for 
merchandise is perhaps no better demon- 
strated than by the following tabulation. 
By months, during 1928, the Universal 
Carloading & Distributing Co. loaded 
the following numbers of containers: 


CONTAINER CARS 


Month Containers 
January (8 days only) 322 
ne eee 1,483 
I di hia a yo ce ace Oe 2,135 
Pt +a cid > Seuss ee KO 2,168 
SE tans Oka oo ee 6.8 2.510 
I Ae a a eee 2,710 
ee a ae ti ni 2,907 
a eee ay 6s atte 3,445 
0 eee ae 3,936 
I ig Ss ogee ge ai 4,737 
ee 4,506 
NE in ei ook Soc ue 4,559 


That this company deserves the New 
York Central’s appellation of “the 
largest consolidators of freight in the 
world” is shown by the following table 
of the Universal’s volume for the same 


year: 
Number of 


Carloads Pounds of Freight 


Month Forwarded Forwarded 
January ... 5,774 195,000,000 
February ..... 6,312 224,000,000 
ee 7,230 258,000,000 
Ee 6,516 239,000,000 
Se 8 6 6 ees o's 6,958 261,000,000 
SN. a dee WG dd on 6,861 262,000,000 
RE ae 6,164 240,000,000 
Ee 6,794 266,000,000 
September . 7,111 283,000,000 
| a 7,598 305,000,000 
November 6,784 261,000,000 
December 6,408 244,000,000 


Description of the Merchandise 
Container 


} Groen container for merchandise is ap- 
proximately twice the size of that 
used for bulk freight. Six of them 
make a carload, or “battery,” as com- 
pared with 12 for bulk freight. The 
individual containers are, by their in- 
side measurement: 


ae i cae. a 7 ee 
Ba ee S ft. 10 in. 
fe eee S &. 2 mm. 
eo ee ae 438 cu. ft. 
In empty weight.... 3,020 Ibs. 
eS er 10,000 Ibs. 

These measurements relate to the 


newest containers. Some of the older 
ones, still in use of course, weigh slight- 
ly less and bear a stencilled capacity 
as low as 7000 lbs.; more often, 8500 
or 9000 lbs. 

The door, which is on the side, gives 
an opening 5 ft. 9 in. in height and 3 
ft. 6 in. in width. The door itself is “of 
standard refrigerator car design.” It 
is watertight, and airtight. The door 
may be locked by the patron, using his 
own padlock. As a matter of fact, with 
experienced users, they are not locked 
with anything more powerful than an 
ordinary car seal. This is for the rea- 
son that when placed in the gondola it 
is physically impossible to open the door. 
The patent, controlled by the inventors, 
consists principally of this door and its 
automatic locking device. The mer- 
chandise container has no opening either 
on top or bottom. 

The steel sides of the gondola afford 
absolute protection against opening of 
the door in transit. A general super- 
intendent of one of the railroads that 
has been transporting container cars 
writes: 

“They are as nearly burglar proof 
and fireproof as it is possible to make 
them. They are watertight and air- 
tight. I believe them to be fool proof.” 

Their protection to the goods within 
is further shown by the fact that in 
handling some 40,000 containers—7000 
carloads—during 1928 not a claim of any 
sort was presented to any railroad for 
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loss or damage. It has been stated, 
moreover, that no serious claim has ever 
arisen from a shipment made in con- 
tainers. Probably the first claim will 
emerge only when a wreck occurs. 


The Freight Rate 


ri‘ HE basis of freight rates is interest- 

ing. In visualizing the use of the 
container it was thought right to share 
up the economies between railroad and 
shipper. In order to do this some new 
method had to be devised. The railroad 
is saved the rehandling and billing of 
the freight, the shipper loads and un- 
loads, and the carrier’s function is re- 
duced to that of pure transportation by 
rail. Recourse was had to the parcel 
post system of rates, based on distance 
and weight but with no reference to 
nature of contents. 

For container shipment, therefore, the 
tariffs charge 5 cents a mile for the 
minimum weight per container, with 
additions to the rate for additional 
weight of contents. Thus it is made to 
the financial benefit of the patron to 
load the container to capacity; for, when 
thus done, the resultant freight rate, 
when figured back per hundred pounds, 
yields a decrease as the weight per con- 
tainer goes up. 

The minimum weight is 4000 pounds 
per container. For this weight the rate 
is 5 cents a mile. For each additional 
500 pounds, or fraction thereof, of con- 
tents the rate increases one-fourth of 
one cent. In examining a batch of way- 
bills for containers, one’s eye catches at 
such weights as 8990 pounds, 5460 and 
3900. These indicate that shippers take 
advantage of the tariff’s permission to 
“break” their weights just under the 
500 pound unit. 

The container, loaded to the minimum, 
yields rates that encourage loading with 
merchandise that classifies first, double- 
first or second. If shipped less than 100 
miles, the rate yields approximately 
sixth class rates; from 100 to 200 miles, 
it yields fourth class rates; beyond 200 
and up to 1000 miles, the rate climbs to 
third class or close to it. Of course as 
the loading increases by each 500 
pounds, the rates, on a net basis, tend to 
go down. 

The mileage basis for rate making is 
adjusted to the established differentials 
and equalities in freight rates. For this 
purpose the tariffs publish, between each 
two stations, the “constructive mileage” 
upon which rates are to be calculated. 
Thus from New York to Cleveland is 
“constructively” 620 miles, via all routes. 

In order to preserve the New York 
rate for the “Greater New York area,” 
as occurs with ordinary class rates, it 
is also, “constructively,” 620 miles from 
Cleveland to Newark, and to Passaic, 
and to Perth Amboy and to South Kear- 
ney. In a similar way, the mileage 
from Boston is 300 to New York and 
also 300 to Newark; it is 177 from 
Wilkes-Barre to each of the same two 
cities; 438 from Buffalo to the same 
places. 

In a table [shown on page 13] is 
given a tabulation of the “constructive” 
mileages established between principal 
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cities for computing container car 
freight rates. 

In another table [on this page] is 
given the number of days in transit for 
container car movement, these being, as 
a rule, identical with the transit time 
for the railroads’ merchandise cars. 

The tariffs make provision for corre- 
sponding rates to intermediate stations, 
at discretion of the carriers, on the usual 
one day’s notice, but these rates are not 
yet effective. The railroads require as- 
surance that freight will be available, 
moving from one shipper to one con- 
signee to a total of at least 4000 pounds, 
before the container can be used; and, 
at the same time, it is necessary that 
6 such shipments, to make a carload, 
from one city to a certain other one will 
be offered at the same date. For desti- 
nations in the principal cities, too, the 
six shipments must be consigned to a 
single freight station in that city. Fur- 
ther than this, containers can _ be 
handled only where crane equipment is 
available. 

Therefore, although the railroads in- 
tend to extend the service rapidly, it is 
not yet available for more than a score 
of cities. No charge is made for crane 
service, where available. For detention 
of the container, a demurrage is as- 
sessed of 50 cents a day, dating from 
the first 7 a. m., after delivery of the 
container to consignee or his represen- 
tative. 


Shipper’s Load and Count 


sw? shipments are loaded and _ un- 
-\ loaded by patrons. Therefore the 
rule of “Shipper’s Load and Count” and 
“Shipper’s Weight” apply. In billing 
the shipment, the shipper is obliged to 
insert in the bill of lading the serial 
number of each container and the weight 
of its contents, and “there must be, at- 
tached thereto, a statement signed by 
the shipper specifying in detail the con- 
tents of the container and the gross 
weight.” There is, of course, no classi- 
fication of the contents for calculation of 
the rate, but this list of contents is for 
possible need in case of claim. 


CONTAINER CARS 
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Table Showing the Number of Days in Transit for Container Car Movement 
iconciadine to on this page) 
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*Passaic, Perth Amboy and South Kearney have container car service, the time in transit 


being the same as that for Newark. 


The figures indicate time in transit between cities. Thus ‘3’’ means arrival of container 


car On the morning of the third day. 
established. 


Where no figure is shown the service is not yet 








Forbidden Articles 
fae rate of 5 cents a mile obtains 
regardless of the nature of contents, 
but, for their own protection, the car- 
riers have listed a few commodities as 
“restricted.” 

The following articles will not be ac- 
cepted for transportation in the con- 
tainer car: 

Articles or packages of such dimensions as 
cannot be loaded through the doorway of 
the container and permit the proper closing 
of the door. 

Articles or commodities liable to impreg- 
nate or otherwise damage equipment or other 
freight. 

Articles or commodities of inflammable, 
explosive or otherwise dangerous nature. 

Acids, liquid. 

Animals, live. 

Bones, ground. 

Fertilizer and fertilizer material. 

Fish, fresh, frozen, pickled or smoked. 

Flowers. 

Frogs’ legs. 

Fruits, fresh or green. 

Game. 

Hides and skins, not dried. 

Hoofs and horns, animal. 

lee 

lee cream. 

Lime, common, hydrated, quick or slacked. 

Lye, concentrated, in bulk, in barrels. 

Melons. 

Milk and cream, fresh. 

Neatsfoot stock. 

Oleo stock. 








Articles Accepted for Transportation in Container Car on Shippers’ Valuation 








Commodity 

Chinaware or Porcelain ware, N. Q. L. B. N. in Official Classification. 
I CLA oe tg 2 ae he 

If declared valuation exceeds. a ry peer 





Clock Watches (see Watches, Cloc k). 
Household Goods: 


EG EE ee PTS ee 
If declared valuation exceeds..................... 


Jewelers’ Sweepings: 
Declared valuation . Br 
If declared valuation | - eeds. 


Paintings or Pictures, N. O. I. B. a in Official C lassification. 
ER RR ee ean act alee AEH 
If declared valuation exceeds..................... 


Porcelain ware (see Chinaware). 
Rayon Yarn: 


ESTEE IERIE ER TS ED 
If declared valuation SR ee aa i ee ee 


Rugs, N. O. I. B. N. in Official Classification: 


TEA RE SR alee tea ee eS 


If declared valuation exceeds. . 


Silk, Raw, pom Schappe or Thrown (including ‘Organzine, 
i es 
If declared valuation exceeds.................... 


Declare 


Sweepings, Jewelers’ (see Jewelers’ Sweepings). 
Watches, Clock: 


Declared valuation EE CSRS tS RT a ee APE ME oe 
If declared valuation exceeds.................... 


one ies eee 


alien ck ed $0.10 per article per pound. 


Qeeteeoeaceadees 


sian Mien $0.40 per pound........... ee 


a ern $0.50 per pound...... 


Uae eee $1.00 per pound...... 


acaeie Wracnlana $1.00 per pound........... 


le Sees eda a 














$20.00 per 100 pounds......| ........ 
20.00 per 100 pounds...... | Not taken 


.10 per article per pound. . 


.40 per pound........... Not taken 


.50 per pound........... 


1.00 per pound.. 


alec $125.00 per 100 pounds...... rye 


; . 125.00 per 100 pounds...... Not taken 
Singles, Tram, Warp or Yarns: 


1.00 per pound........... Not taken 





NS 4 hats «kh dare tare Not taken 


Ores, N. O. I. B. N. 

Poultry and pigeons, live. 

Roe, fish, fresh 

Sea foods, fresh. 

Vegetables, fresh or green. 

Yeast, compressed 

Explosives are subject to the usual 
regulations. For practical reasons, too, 
such experienced users as the Universal 
Carloading & Distributing Co. have a 
supplemental list of articles not accept- 
able. Among these are bird cages and 
millinery. The reason is apparent: they 
are too bulky to make the container car 
economical. 

During the period from October 15 to 
April 15 the following articles will not 
be accepted by the railroads for trans- 
portation in container cars (due _ to 
liability of freezing): 

Liquid blacking. 

Liquid bluing. 

Ink, liquid, except printers’ ink. 

Mucilage. 

Nursery stock, shrubbery, plants, trees. 

Liquid polish. 

Water. 


When shipment of articles in the 
“Commodity” table [to the left] is 
made, the shipper is obliged to declare 
in writing as to the value of the prop- 
erty in each container. If the stated 
value does not exceed that shown in the 
table—the declared value—the usual 
rates will apply. If the value exceeds 
the basis for declared value, given in this 
table, “the shipments will not be ac- 
cepted for transportation in containers.” 
The declared valuation is certified to on 
the form well known for “released 
values” in the uniform bill of lading. 


Savings to the Shipper 


fb we Missouri Pacific, in its publicity, 
has listed the advantages to the 
shipper, from use of the container car 
for merchandise, as being the following: 


ADVANTAGES TO SHIPPER 
lst—Saving in total transportation costs. 
2nd—Saving in cost of heavy wooden cases 

necessary to withstand wear and tear in- 
cident to ordinary freight transportation. 
Packing into cases unnecessary when ship- 
ments transported in container cars. 
3rd—Saving in transportation charges due 
to lighter weights of packages. 
Saving in expense of packing and un- 
packing heavy crates or cases as are neces- 
sary in ordinary freight service. 
5th—Saving incident to practical elimina- 
tion of theft, damage or other source of loss. 
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Container, by reason of character of con- 
struction and method of loading, is absolutely 
proof against pilferage in transit. Use of 
container also reduces to negligible quantity 
possibility of damage to contents in transit. 

6th—Saving resultine from faster, better 
and more efficient service from shipper to 
consignee. The transportation service is 
naturally shortened by reason of elimination 
of handling of shipments by carrier through 
its freight house at origin, and from car 
through freight house at destination. On 
arrival of container car at destination, con- 
tainer is available to consignee immediately 
upon placement of container car at crane 
facility of railroad. 

7th—Under this method of shipping, all 

ghnenen of merchandise may be shipped to- 
gether and transported at same rate. 


Of the foregoing items, that in No. 
2 proves, in actual practice, to be un- 
expectedly large. 

It is possible for the shipper to save 
the usual packing of his goods. He may 
wrap them as for ordinary delivery by 
truck. The crating and boxing, of ordi- 
nary L.C.L. freight, is entirely avoided. 
Not only is the expense of material and 
labor saved but there is an additional 
saving in the freight itself, due to not 
paying for the weight of the package. 

Thus, as examples, piece goods may be 
laid within the container with no wrap- 
ping other than their shelf covering; 
shoes may be shipped in the light boxes 
used on the dealer’s shelf; candy boxes 
are merely inclosed in one thickness of 
wrapping paper, tied with counter twine. 

Small wonder, then, that the traffic 
manager of one railroad declares (in 
a letter): “All users of the container, 
from its inception, are still users, and 
their number is growing.” 


Economies to the Carrier 


fen Missouri Pacific has also con- 
densed for us the principal advan- 
tages of container cars for the carriers 
themselves, these being: 


ADVANTAGES TO RAILROAD 


lst—Development and extension of service, 
having reference particularly to comparative- 
ly short haul traffic. will enable successful 
competition with truck service. 

2nd—-Saving of freight house labor expense 


SEVENTIETH CONGRESS 


3rd—Saving of waybill expense in Local 
Freight Agents’ offices and Accounting De- 
ag Under container car plan one 

pee eggs only is issued to cover contents of 
each container. Thus, on car of six con- 
tainers, there would be issued six waybills as 
contrasted with exceedingly large number 
necessary in handling of merchandise in box 
cars. For example, if container car carried 
40,000 pounds merchandise and same quantity 
of freight was transported in box cars under 
apvlication of class rates, approximately 200 
wavbills would be issued. It is estimated 
that cost of handling a waybill through a 
Local Freight Agent’s office and Accounting 
Department is 23c. per bill. 

4th—-Greater revenue per car mile incident 
to heavier loading. 

5th—Saving in equipment. Under con- 
tainer car method, fewer vehicles required 
than in ordinary box car service. Merchan- 
dise traffic throughout the whole country 
comprises slightly less than 3 per cent of 
total tonnage moved, while from 25 to 26 
per cent of total cars are required to handle 
such traffic. It is apparent that there is 
urgent need for development of a transporta- 
tion vehicle, such as the container car, to 
minimize as far as practicable, the waste of 
equipment which exists in handling of mer- 
chandise. The container car should double, 
or triple, present loading of merchandise, 
thereby saving one or two cars in each case. 

6th—Saving from elimination of claims 
for pilferage and loss. Claims for damage 
in transit reduced to negligible degree. The 
New York Central Railroad, during its entire 
operation of container car service, has not 
had a loss or pilferage claim, while their 
total claims for damage in transit in con- 
tainer cars have amounted to less than one 
thousand dollars. 

7th—Savings resulting from 
detention of equipment in terminals. 

Sth—Relief of freight house facilities, 
which, at all large terminals, are seriously 
congested with merchandise traffic. 





decrease in 


Extension of the Service 


THER railroads have watched the 

experiment of the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central and Lehigh in the 
East, and the entire West is interested 
in the effort of the Missouri Pacific to 
inaugurate the container car beyond St. 
Louis. Without any question container 
car service will spread throughout the 
country and will be adopted by all the 
Class I roads. 


But, just as the container car got 
nowhere for seven years, with the rail- 
roads working by themselves, its exten- 
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stances. Trucking by motor between 
the railroad’s team track and patron’s 
sill is absolutely essential to success. 
For the eastern roads, solution of this 
perplexing situation came throupgh the 
Universal Carloading & Distributing 
Co., as we have shown, and, benefiting 
from this experience, each railroad, as 
it plans the new service, has first of all 
negotiated with Universal. The plans 
of the Missouri Pacific depend on the 
cooperation of Universal to popularize 
the service, when and if undertaken. It 
is a safe conclusion that, for the im- 
mediate present, other carriers. will 
make first efforts at container cars be- 
tween those cities where Universal is 
organized for business. 

At the present time the Universal 
operates some 800 regular car routes 
for merchandise forwarding. These 
routes offer a logical outline or skeleton 
for “lines” of container cars, they being 
operated to connect the Universal’s 
branches in the following 64 cities: 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Beloit (Wis.), 
Boston, Bridgeport (Conn.), Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Dallas, Dayton, Denver, Des Moines, 
Detroit, East Liverpool (Ohio), Erie 
(Pa.), Fargo (N. D.), Fort Wayne 
(Ind.), Fort Worth, Grand _ Rapids, 
Hartford (Conn.), Houston, Indian- 
apolis, Kalamazoo, Kansas City (Mo.), 
Kenosha (Wis.), La Porte (Ind.), Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Newark (N. J.), New Haven, 
New York, Oakland, Oklahoma City, 
Omaha, Passaic (N. J.), Perth Amboy 
(N. J.), Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land (Ore), Pueblo, Quincy (IIll.), Roch- 
estey (N. Y.), Saginaw (Mich.), St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San 
Antonio, San Francisco, Seattle, South 
Bend (Ind.), Spokane, Springfield 
(Mass.), Syracuse (N. Y.), Toledo, To- 
ronto, Tulsa, Utica (N. Y.), Waco, 
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at both origin and destination. 


sion will be crippled by the same circum- 


Wichita (Kan.) and Wilkes-Barre (Pa.). 


Summary of Effects on Warehousing from Activities 


Distribution and +o gata ail s 

Washington Burea 

1163 National Press Building. 

MERICAN warehousemen received 

a considerable share of the atten- 

tion of the Seventieth Congress during 
the session just concluded and will prob- 
ably receive just as much from the new 
Congress which opens its first session 
here in a special sitting April 15. 

Among the bills affecting the ware- 
heusing industry the following were 
notable in those passed during the ses- 
sion: 

The Gilbert bill 
tobacco statistics. 

The Department of Agriculture sup- 
ply bill carrying $256,000 for adminis- 
tration of the United States Warehouse 
Act. 

The bill authorizing building of Gov- 
ernment warehouses at a cost of about 
$1,500,000. 


for collection of 


of Seventieth Congress 


In addition to these measures two 
were introduced which may pass during 
the coming session and which will be of 
great importance to warehousemen. 
They are the Haugen bill to amend the 
United States Warehouse Act and the 
Britten metric system bill. 


The former has much greater chance 
of passage than the latter. For one 
thing, it may be considered partly as a 
farm relief measure, in that it touches 
chiefly sterage of agricultural products. 
Thus it is directly in line for considera- 
tion as part of the agricultural relief 
legislation scheduled to be taken up first 
by the new Congress. Then, too, it has 


none of the controversial features of the 
Britten bill, to which strong opposition 
has been manifested by some groups. 
The Britten bill seeks to set up, ten 
years from time of its passage, the me- 
tric system as 


the standard United 


States system of weight and measure- 
ment. It will probably be reintroduced, 
but has little chance of passage. 


The Haugen bill, on the other hand, 
embodies the suggestions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and is warmly sup- 
ported by many farm groups. It amends 
the Warehouse Act so as to eliminate 
the provision that bond given must cover 
obligations of the warehouseman under 
State laws. In cases where a _ ware- 
houseman files a bond under a Federal 
law, the bond applies equally to obliga- 
tions under State laws, even though the 
particular obligations may have been un- 
dertaken in a house not licensed under 
Federal law. 


The Federal Government has no juris- 
diction over non-licensed houses, nor any 
authority to enforce State laws. Thus 
it may happen that a warehouseman will 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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The Uniform System of Accounts as 
Preseribed in California 


by the State Railroad Commission for Merchandise Warehousemen 
Operating in Cities of 25,000 or More in Population 


Classification of Profit and Loss Accounts 


General Instructions and Definitions 


YECTION 1. Profit and loss accounts 
A) defined. Section 2. Delayed income 
items. 

Profit and Loss Accounts. I. Credits. 

300. Credit Balance at Beginning of 
Fiscal Period. 

305. Credit Balance Transferred from 
Income Account. 

310. Delayed Income Credits. 

315. Miscellaneous Credits to Profit 
and Loss. 

Profit and Loss Accounts. II. Debits. 

320. Debit Balance at Beginning of 
Fiseal Period. 

325. Debit Balance Transferred from 
Income Account. 

330. Delayed Income Debits. 

335. Miscellaneous Debits to 
and Loss. 

340. Appropriations to Reserves. 

345. Dividend Appropriations of Sur- 
plus. 

350. Withdrawals of Surplus. 


Section I. Profit and Loss 
Accounts Defined 


The profit and loss account is the col- 
lective title for a small group of ac- 
counts which form the connecting link 
between the income account and the bal- 
ance sheet. Its principal function is to 
explain changes in the corporate surplus 
or deficit during a given fiscal period as 
affected, first, by the net result of all 
transactions reported in the income ac- 
count; second, by appropriations of sur- 
plus for specific purposes made at the 
option of the warehouseman; and, third, 
by special and unusual transactions or 
adjustments such as are not regularly 
recorded in the income account. 

A complete analysis of each of the 
profit and loss accounts may be required 
in annual report to the Commission. 


Profit 


Section II. Delayed Income Items 


Delayed income items are those credits 
and debits for revenues earned, expenses 
incurred, or income accrued prior to the 
fiscal period covered by the income ac- 
count, but which were not recorded cur- 
rently. Such items should ordinarily be 
included in the appropriate operating 


Part IV 








S explained in the January issue 
of Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, a uniform system of keeping 
accounts and records was _ pre- 
scribed by the California Railroad 
Commission, effective Jan. 1, for 
commercial warehouse companies 
operating in cities having a popu- 
lation of 25,000 or more and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the States 
Public Utilities Act. 

The Commission’s directing or- 
der was unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the public storage industry, 
and it is believed that the outcome 
will be watched with interest by 
warehouse executives all over the 
country. 

The first part of the California 
system was pubktished in the Janu- 
ary issue. Part II, “Balance Sheet 
Accounts,” appeared in the Feb- 
ruary number; and Part III, 
“Property and Equipment Ac- 
counts,” in March. The text is 
resumed herewith in this April 
issue and will be continued next 
month. 








revenue, operating expense or income 
account for the fiscal period in which the 
entries relating thereto are actually re- 
corded. If, however, the amounts of 
such items are relatively so large that 
their inclusion in the operating revenue, 
operating expense or income account for 
a single year would result in a seriously 
abnormal statement of such account, 
and no provision has been made through 
accruals to reserves or suspense ac- 
counts covering such items, the corpora- 
tion may include the amount in account 
310, “Delayed Income Credits,” or ac- 
count 330, “Delayed Income Debits,” 
as may be appropriate. 


I. Credits 


300. Credit Balance at Beginning of 
Fiscal Period. Include under this cap- 
tion the net credit balance in profit and 





loss account at the beginning of the fis- 
cal period. 

305. Credit Balance Transferred from 
Income Account. Include under this cap- 
tion the net credit balance brought for- 
ward from the income account for the 
fiscal period. 

310. Delayed Income Credits. Include 
under this caption relatively large items 
pertaining to operating revenues, op- 
erating expenses and other income ac- 
counts of previous fiscal periods when, 
under the provisions of Section 2 of Gen- 
eral Instructions, such credits may prop- 
erly be made to profit and loss. 

Note: All items included in this ac- 
count shall be sufficiently described in 
the entry relating thereto to identify 
them with the account or accounts to 
which the credit would have been 
made had the item been accounted for 
during the previous fiscal period in- 
volved. 

315. Miscellaneous Credits to Profit 
and Loss. Include under this account 
all credit items affecting the warehouse- 
man’s surplus or deficit which are not 
elsewhere provided for, such as— 

(a) Credits due to cancellation of bal- 
ance sheet accounts representing un- 
claimed wages and vouchered accounts 
written off because of inability to locate 
the creditor, or to the cancellation or 
adjustment of other balance sheet ac- 
counts when the credit is not properly 
includible in operating revenue, operat- 
ing expenses or other income accounts 
or in account 310, “Delayed Income 
Credits.” 

(b) Profits arising from the sale of 
land. 

(c) Profits derived from the sale of 
marketable securities carried in balance 
sheet account 102, “Investment in Se- 
curities,” or any other property not men- 
tioned elsewhere. 

(d) Credits resulting from adjust- 
ments required to bring to par securities 
issued or assumed by the corporation 
and reacquired at a cost less than par 
value, premium on capital stock at the 
time of its reacquirement, and unre- 
leased premiums on long-term debt re- 
acquired before maturity. (See General 
Instructions relating to Balance Sheet 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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In oval, G. B. Nicoll, president of the Washington 
q State Warehousemen’s Association and secretary, 
° treasurer and general manager of the United Ware- 
house Co., Seattle 
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Above, one of the storage 
buildings of the United 
company in Seattle 
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3 Above and to the right, two effective photographic studies, taken by Mr. Nicoll, of 
nie ¥ goods damaged in transit. It has long been one of the Seattle executive’s hobbies to 
. 5 keep a camera handy in his desk and, when shipments arrive in bad condition, to send 
| such graphic pictures back east where the packing was done. Improvements in crating 
have resulted on the trans-continental hauls 
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house Co., Seattle, G. B. Nicoll extracts a camera to photo- 
graph the wreckage. Thus, graphically, is the damage de- 
scribed to the shippers back east—and so, in time, were 
brought about vast improvements in the manner of pack- 
ing cars for the long cross-continent haul. 

Those bits of cardboard told a story that pages of print- 
ing might not have conveyed. 
All of which makes up merely one of the painstaking 


TT is last man’s day in the pool car. Seattle is the end details by which Mr. Nicoll guided a bankrupt warehouse 

of the trail and only the final consignment remains to into the clear in a single year’s operations. 
a? be unloaded. ‘“‘Remains,” indeed. Boxes are broken Mr. Nicoll was born in Scotland—Brechin, Angus 
es and crates are crushed. County. In 1886 he migrated to the United States, partly 
' From the desk in his private office at the United Ware- because he wanted to try his luck in a newer country than 


his native land, and also to visit a married sister who lived 
in Tacoma, Washington. 

Getting established in the West was easy, for his 
brother-in-law was a partner in the Balfour Guthrie Co., 
exporters, and through this connection the young Scottish 
adventurer soon secured a position as superintendent of 
the Seattle Railroad & Terminal Co. This job car- 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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In oval to right, Clarendon Smith, president of the Smith 
Transfer & Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 
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No. 67 
Clarendon Smith 


By RusBy A. BLACK 





To left, the Smith 
firm’s household 
goods depository 
at 1313 U Street, 
Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





In ovals at left: Above, Arthur C. Smith, secretary of the company; below, J. H. Gaszner, the firm’s gen- 
eral manager 


ure. He had been in the butter, egg and feed business. 

Today, Clarendon Smith and his son, Arthur C., own 
the Smith Transfer & Storage Co., in the northwest sec- 
tion of Washington, D. C., representing an investment of 
more than $300,000, and ready to invest another large 
amount in a new warehouse. 

The man who, with half a century behind him, set out 
some twenty years ago with a market basket on his arm 
to try to recoup his fortune, does business with Presidents 
and diplomats—and at 74 is “the youngest member of the 
firm.” 

Back in May, 1910, the “old man” who had failed in the 


I: 1908 Clarendon Smith, then 53 years old, was a fail- 


feed business, decided to go in with his son, Arthur, who 
had built up a little moving business. They had two 
wagons and two two-horse teams. The wagons were not 
very good, and once in a while some client would be a bit 
perturbed for fear the furniture would drop out on the 
street. But Clarendon Smith, who always made the esti- 
mates himself, assured his prospective clients that he 
would take good care of their furniture and repair any 
possible damage to their goods. He inspired confidence— 
a trust that was not misplaced—and his prices were low. 
People began to say to their friends who were about to 
move, “Smith will treat you right.” And Smith did. 
(Concluded on page 52) 
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What Constitutes “Doing Business ” 
In a Foreign State? 


Fifteenth of a Series of Legal Articles 


AVING received so many legal inquiries from read- 
H ers of Distribution and Warehousing on questions of 
when a firm is liable for payment of taxes on goods 
shipped and stored in another State, and what is “doing 
in a foreign State, I feel compelled to give a 
comprehensive explanation of various phases of the law 


business’”’ 


on these subjects. 


It is true that many firms have encountered unexpected 
expenses as a result of having to pay taxes on goods 
In other instances, heavy fi- 
nancial losses have been sustained by firms which have 


shipped into another State. 


Who Has Title to Merchandise 


en speaking, any firm, cor- 
poration, partnership or person who 
ships merchandise into another State 
and retains title to it, is deemed “doing 
business” in that State. 

For example, in the leading case of 
Eisenmayer Milling Co. v. George E. 
Shelton Produce Co., 3 S. W. (2d) 688, 
decided during the past few months, it 
was disclosed that the Eisenmayer Mill- 
ing Co., a Missouri corporation, shipped 
a carload of flour to a broker in Little 
Rock, Ark., and had it stored in a ware- 
house, agreeing to pay 30 cents a bar- 
rel for storage and delivery. 

The flour was invoiced to the broker 
at a stipulated price, to be sold by him 
at such price above the invoice price as 
he might add as profit. 

The shipper requested the warehouse- 
man to furnish him copies of dray 
tickets, in order that he might check the 
deliveries made to the broker. The ware- 
houseman also received instructions to 
have the flour insured in the name of 
the shipper and have the policy sent to 
it, with the promise that it would pay 
the premium. 

In other words, the milling company 
shipped and invoiced a carload of flour 
to a broker and by its own arrangement 
stored it with the warehouseman, insur- 
ing it in its own name as the owner of 
the property, and authorized the broker 
to peddle the flour to purchasers at his 
own price, and to pay for the amount 
sold at the invoice price. 

This arrangement between the mill- 
ing company and the broker lasted for 
only three or four weeks, during which 


By LEO T. PARKER, 
Attorney-at-Law 


state. 


been prevented by the law from suing, in foreign States, 
persons who refuse to fulfill various terms of contracts. 

First, it is important to know that a State, or city, or 
county in a State, cannot legally tax a firm or person who 
lives in a different State for a transaction purely inter- 
In fact, it is well established that such taxation is 


in direct violation to the Constitution of the United States. 


time the latter sold only eleven or 
twelve barrels of the carload of flour. 
Then the milling company arranged 
with the warehouseman to sell the re- 
mainder of the flour, and to remit as 
the flour was sold, under the agreement 
that the warehouseman was to receive 
30 cents a barrel selling charge, in ad- 








Next Month 


pene sixteenth of this series of 
legal articles by Mr. Parker will 
consider the law of warehouse 
leases and will appear in the May 
issue. 

The law relating to warehouse 
leases is founded on well defined 
previously .decided higher Court 
cases, and the most important of 
the litigations along this line dur- 
ing the past few years will be re- 
viewed by Mr. Parker. 

Verbal and written agreements, 
liability, construction of contracts, 
breach of lease, renewal and ex- 
tensions, etc., will be covered by 
the author. 








dition to the charge for storage and de- 
livery. 

The warehouseman simply agreed to 
store the flour for the milling company, 
and the latter agreed to pay a commis- 
sion on the flour sold, in addition to a 
stipulated amount for storage and cart- 
age charges. 


Therefore, frequently the outcome of legal controversies 
involving taxation, license fees and the right to institute 
suit, is dependent upon the answer to the question: 

Is the transaction an interstate one? 


The milling company, believing this 
to be an interstate transaction, failed 
to comply with the Arkansas laws regu- 
lating foreign corporations “doing busi- 
ness” in the State. One provision of this 
statute is that a foreign corporation 
doing business within the State, not hav- 
ing complied with the Arkansas laws, 
cannot maintain a legal action or suit 
against a citizen of the State. 

Controversy developed over payment 
for the flour, and the milling company 
filed suit to collect the account. How- 
ever, the higher Court held that, as the 
milling company had not compiled with 
Arkansas State laws, it could not main- 
tain a suit, because it actually was “do- 
ing business” in the State. This Court 
explained the law, as follows: 

“The arrangement between appellant 
[milling company] and appellee [ware- 
houseman] was not a sale thereof, in 
continuation of the former arrangement 
between appellant [milling company] 
and Sevier and Lithicum [broker]. It 
amounted to no more than a storage of 
the flour in this State as its own, 
and the employment of an agent to make 
sales thereof from time to time, as pur- 
chasers could be found therefor. 


“Had it been a sale in the first in- 
stance, with title retained, and the flour 
retaken, and a resale thereof made to 
appellee [warehouseman], the facts 
would be wholly different, and the re- 
sult would be a transaction in interstate 
commerce. . 


“We, therefore, hold that the undis- 
puted facts show the transactions in this 
State were intrastate in character, 


which constituted the doing of business 
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in this State in violation of the law, and 
that appellant [milling company] can- 
not maintain this action.” 

On the other hand, any firm or per- 
son is privileged to carry on interstate 
business in any State without payment 
of taxes on merchandise stored in the 
foreign State, or without likelihood of 
being barred from filing suit against a 
firm or person in the foreign State. 

For instance, in the leading case of 
Vulcan Steam Shovel Co. v. Flanders, 
205 F. 102, it was shown that a seller 
located in Ohio leased a large machine 
to a person named Jones who resided in 
Michigan. The seller sent a man to as- 
semble and install the machine. After 
using the machine for several months 
Jones left the machine on the hands of 
the seller, who located another buyer in 
Michigan, named Flanders, and sold the 
machine to him. 

The latter purchaser, after contract- 
ing to accept and pay for the machine, 
refused to accept delivery. The seller 
then sued Flanders, who attempted to 
avoid liability on the grounds that the 
transaction was a sale made within the 
State of Michigan, and that the seller 
had not complied with the State laws 
requiring foreign corporations which 
transact business within the State to ob- 
tain a certificate or permit. However, 
the Court held the buyer liable on the 
contract, saying: 

“The transaction involved in this suit 


is interstate commerce, and_ there- 
fore no certificate was necessary. 
The lease between Jones and the 


plaintiff [seller] and the bringing of 
the machine into this State was inter- 
state commerce. The Court is satisfied 
that this sale to the defendant [Fland- 
ers] stands on no different basis than it 
would if the original shipment to Jones 
had been on a contract for sale which 
for some reason had been forfeited, in- 
stead of on a contract for lease... . 

“The original shipment of the shovel 
into this State being interstate com- 
merce, and the lease having been for- 
feited, the plaintiff [seller] had a right 
to sell it to the defendant [Flanders] 
here in Michigan, and by so doing was 
not doing business in this State. . 

“It would be unreasonable for the 
Court to hold that the plaintiff [seller] 
could have shipped the shovel back to its 
factory in Ohio, and then reshipped it 
under interstate commerce to the de- 
fendant [Flanders] in this State, but 
could not remove it direct within the 
State, without violating the Michigan 
statute.” 


The Legal Effect of Conditional Sale 


Contract 


| OREOVER, a seller who enters into 
L a conditional sale contract with a 
firm in a foreign State is not doing busi- 
ness in the State in which the buyer 
lives. 

For instance, in Powell v. Rountree, 
247 S. W. 389, it was disclosed that a 
firm, through its traveling salesman, ob- 
tained an order for a quantity of mer- 
chandise from a customer in another 


State. 
The goods were billed directly to the 


customer under a contract that the sel- 
ler was to retain title to them until the 
customer paid the account. 

Later when the customer failed to 
pay for the merchandise the shipper 
claimed title and took possession of the 
goods. The Court held this transaction 
not “doing business” in the foreign 
State, and said: 

“One test laid down differentiating an 
interstate transaction from an _ intra- 
state transaction, is the ownership of 
the property after it arrives within the 
State. An interstate transaction 
contemplates a consignor without and a 
consignee within a State, or vice versa.” 

However, where a sale actually is 
completed the seller cannot avoid legal 
consequences by endeavoring to make it 
appear that he still retains title to the 
goods. 

For illustration, in Structural Steel 
Co. v. State, 256 S. W. 845, a steel com- 
pany contracted to build a bridge in a 
foreign State, and sub-let the work to 
the Yancey Construction Co. The steel 
company shipped the structural steel 
into the State and consigned it to itself. 

The Court held that this transaction 
constituted “doing business” in the for- 
eign State, for which the steel company 
was liable. 


Salesmen Require No Licenses 


N the other hand, it is well estab- 

lished that neither an employer nor 
his salesman is subject to taxation by a 
foreign State where the salesman simply 
takes orders for merchandise and sends 
them to his employer for approval and 
acceptance, and the employer makes 
shipment into the foreign State. 

For illustration, in the leading case of 
Robbins v. Shelby Taxing District, 120 
U. S. 489, the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared that a tax upon 
commercial agents is unconstitutional 
when applied to agents who solicit the 
sale of goods on behalf of individuals 
or firms having business headquarters in 
another State. 

In this instance, although the sales- 
man stopped at different points within 
the State to solicit orders, it was held 
that the sales actually were not com- 
pleted until the goods were delivered and 
accepted by the buyers. Therefore, such 
transactions are purely interstate for 
which neither the employer nor the 
salesman is liable for taxation. This 
Court quoted: 

“The only way in which commerce be- 
tween States can be legitimately affected 
by State laws, is when, by virtue of its 
police power, and its jurisdiction over 
persons and property within its limits, 
a State provides for the security of the 
lives, limbs, health and comfort of per- 
sons and protection of property; or when 
it does those things which may other- 
wise incidentally affect commerce, such 
as . . . the imposition of taxes upon 
all property within the State, mingled 
with and forming a part of the great 
mass of property therein. State cannot 
impose taxes upon property im- 
ported into the State from abroad, or 
from another State, and not yet become 
a part of the common mass of property 
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therein . . and no regulations can be 
made directly affecting interstate com- 
merce.” 

Also, in Lyng v. Michigan, 135 U. S. 
161, the Supreme Court of the United 
States said: 

“We have repeatedly held that no 
State has the right to lay a tax on inter- 
state commerce in any form, whether by 
way of duties laid on the transportation 
of the subjects of that commerce, or on 
the receipts derived from that transpor- 
tation, or on the occupation or business 
of carrying it on, for the reason that 
such taxation is a burden on that com- 
merce, and amounts to a regulation of 
it, which belongs solely to Congress.” 


The Law of Taxation 


§ iene first leading case in which this 
question arose is that of Brown v. 
Houston, 114 U. S. 622. Here it was 
shown that coal mined in Pennsylvania 
was shipped to the consignor by water 
to New Orleans to be sold in the open 
market there on the book account of the 
shipper. The coal was permitted to las 
at New Orleans in flat boats for sale, 
and it became intermingled with the 
other coal subject to taxation by the 
State. The coal was held subject to 
taxation under the laws of Louisiana. 

This case was affirmed in Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. v. Bates, 156 U. S. 577%, 
which differed from the former case only 
in the fact that the coal did not reach 
New Orleans, the port of destination, 
but was on the Mississippi River, nine 
miles above Baton Rouge, where it was 
held for sale. However, as the boats 
containing the coal were within control 
of the consignor, the sales were purely 
intrastate. 

Of course, the State taxation laws 
under which movable property is sub- 
jected to taxation must specifically pro- 
vide for taxation of this kind of prop- 
erty. 

For example, in Tamble v. Pullman 
Co., 207 F. 30, the Court held a tax as- 
sessment against movable property in 
the State of Tennessee void, because the 
assessment was made under general Jaws 
relating to general property within the 
State. This Court said: 

“An examination of the assessment 
Acts discloses no provision for the taxa- 
tion of property of this character. While 
these Acts provide generally that all 
property shall be assessed for taxation, 
the methods of assessing the tax pro- 
vided in these Acts are only applicable, 
so far as personal property is concerned, 
to property having an actual situs in a 
given county where it can be regularly 
assessed for taxation. There is no pro- 
vision whatever in either of these Acts 
fixing a situs for taxation upon movable 
and transitory property of non-resi- 
dents.” 

Also, in Southern Express v. Patter- 
son, 123 S. W. 353, the Supreme Court 
held that all property is assessable by 
the legitimate Acts of Legislature, but 
that the proceedings in this case under 
which the State sought to assess taxes 
on movable property were void because 
the State law provided no method for 
its assessment. 
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In other words, the State statute must 
not only provide what property shall be 
taxed, but it must provide methods for 
acquiring the valuation of such prop- 
erty, and clothe some person, officer, or 
tribunal with power and authority to as- 
sess such valuation; and, if the statute 
contains no such provisions, it is insuffi- 
cient to subject such property to taxa- 
tion. 


When Property Is Taxable 


ie the leading case of People v. Bacon, 
90 N. E. 686, the higher Court held 
that merchandise being shipped from 
one State to another and which, while 
passing through a State, is removed 
from the cars by the owner for the mere 
temporary purpose of inspecting, weigh- 
ing, cleaning, drying, sacking, grading, 
or mixing, is not in transit, but has a 
situs in such State, making it subject to 
taxation there. This Court said: 

“In construing and enforcing the in- 
terstate commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution, the rule has been estab- 
lished by the United States Supreme 
Court that property actually in transit 








JOW many  warehousemen have 
learned through the bitter experi- 
ence of their customers that Rule 10 
of the Consolidated Classification, which 
permits the mixing of certain commodi- 
ties and shipping them in carloads at 
the highest rate applicable to any one 
of them and at the highest carload mini- 
mum, does not apply to shipments of 
household goods or emigrant movables? 
How many have had six to eight thou- 
sand pounds of household goods and an 
automobile to ship, and, on applying to 
the carrier for a rate, have been in- 
formed that in Official Classification 
territory the rate would be 110 per cent 
of the first-class rate (rate on automo- 
bile carload) and the minimum 12,000 
pounds (minimum for a 36-ft. car house- 
hold goods) or a similar quotation for 
Western or Southern Classification terri- 
tory? 

How many have even seen a shipment 
billed out in this manner and received 
a telegram from the consignee when 
the shipment arrived that the freight 
charges had been set up to an amount 
much higher than he had expected to 
pay? 

Where a shipment of this nature has 
been billed out as a carload, if the auto- 
mobile weighs less than 4400 pounds, 
the correct rate would be the carload 
rate on the household goods, 12,000 
pounds at second-class rate if the value 


——___ 


*Treasurer Empire Freight Co., Boston. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS BILLING 


from one State to another is exempt 
from local taxation; but, if such prop- 
erty be stored for an indefinite time dur- 
ing such transit for other than natural 
causes or lack of facilities for immediate 
transportation, it may be lawfully as- 
sessed by local authorities.” 

On the other hand, the mere fact 
that merchandise is shipped through a 
State and stopped for transfer to an- 
ether railroad does not permit this State 
to subject the goods to taxation. 

For example, in Kelly v. Rhoads, 188 
U. S. 1, it was disclosed that a shipment 
was started from a point in Utah having 
a destination in Nebraska. The route 
was through Wyoming, in which State 
the shipment was stopped in transit for 
transfer to another carrier. The State 
of Wyoming filed a suit to collect taxes 
on the shipment, in accordance with a 
State law which provided that all ship- 
ments stopped in the latter State are 
subject to taxation. The State authori- 
ties, in arguing that the owner of the 
goods was liable for payment of taxes, 
testified he could have easily transported 
the merchandise over a route not enter- 


By WILLIAM L. ORTON* 


does not exceed ten cents per pound 
for a 36-ft car, and the actual weight 
of the automobile at two and a half 
times first class. 

If the automobHe weighs more than 
4400 pounds, it would cost less to use 
the carload rate (110 per cent of first- 
class rate) on that item also, or in this 
instance the consignee could insist on 
having the household goods weighed and, 
if shipped on a value not exceeding ten 
cents per pound, pay the carload rate 
on the automobile and the less carload 
rate on the household goods, actual 
weight at first-class rate. 

The proper method to pursue is to 
weigh both commodities before shipment, 
and if the household goods weigh less 
than 10,500 pounds, or the automobile 
less than 4400 pounds (Official Classi- 
fication territory), bill both items at 
less than carload rate, first class on the 
household goods, two and one-half times 
first class on the automobile. The only 
thing to be gained by loading them in 
the same car is practically to insure 
that they will travel in that car to final 
destination and that nothing else will 
be put into the car. 


Naturally, if the shipment is for a 
transcontinental destination, you will 
communicate with a forwarding com- 
pany and be able to secure a better rate 
on both commodities; and it would be 
our recommendation, no matter what the 
destination may be, that you follow the 
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ing the State of Wyoming. However, 
notwithstanding this contention, the 
owner was held not liable for payment 
of taxes to the State of Wyoming. 

Also, merchandise being shipped from 
one State to another is not subject to 
.taxation by a State in which the goods 
are caused to remain by an unavoidable 
reason. 

For instance, in Burlington Lumber 
Co. v. Willitts, 118 Ill. 559, it was shown 
that property which was in the course 
of transportation from one State to an- 
other over a public highway was delayed 
by ice on the roads. The Court held this 
shipment not subject to taxation. 

In another case, Walton v. Westwood, 
73 Ill. 125, it was held that property in 
transit from one county to another 
within the State was not subject to 
taxation in the county through which 
it passed on the day fixed by law for 
taxes to accrue. However, it was held 
that merchandise stored in warehouses, 
subject to the order of the owner who 
resided out of the State, was taxable in 
the State in which the warehouse was 
located. 


Proper Billing of Household Goods and 
Automobiles When Shipped Together 


same course. While the forwarding 
company may not be able to do any- 
thing for you on other than distant 
points, it is more than likely that it 
will be able to handle the automobile 
at a substantial saving to the owner, 
besides saving you the trouble of load- 
ing and blocking the automobile and 
possibly be in a position to handle the 
household goods. 

In any event, do not permit a rate 
clerk or anyone else to convince you 
that an automobile can be included with 
a shipment of household goods under 
Rule 10, for upon careful examination 
of the Consolidated Classification, un- 
der the item of household goods, he will 
find, in heavy type, “Rule 10 will not 
apply.” 


“New England Express Highway” 


A company called the New England 
Express Highway has been incorporated 
in Massachusetts to construct and op- 
erate a motor road beginning twenty 
miles from the State House, Boston, and 
running to the Connecticut boundary 
line in Worcester County. The corpora- 
tion asks authority to make rules re- 
specting the admission of traffic and its 
control to and over the proposed road. 
The incorporators are Joseph O. Proc- 
tor, Jr., L. Cushing Goodhue, Murray F. 
Hall, Kenneth D. Johnson and Leonard 
Wheeler, Jr. 
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CAPACITY 


WEICKER TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 
CARTAGE DEPARTMENT 


OPERATION COST FCR MONTH OF Year 




















Illustrating the loose leaf ledger system—a separate page for each unit of the fleet—used by the Weicker Transfer & 
Storage Co., Denver, in its motor truck cost keeping system 





Keeping Truck Fleet Cost Reeords 





System of the Weicker Transfer & Storage Co. Is Explained 


OW much does it cost to operate 
H one of the units of a warehouse 

company’s truck fleet per mile? 
Per day? Per month? And of how much 
actual value are such data in determin- 
ing the actual worth of the unit? 

Because of the differing classes of 
work that the various units of the truck 
fleet accomplish, it is difficult to deter- 
mine from figures on operation costs just 
which units are the most valuable, ac- 
cording to Robert Work of the Weicker 
Transfer & Storage Co., Denver. The 
mileage over which the trucks operate 
are seldom the same every day and every 
week. The character of the materials 
handled differs from day to day; the 
number of men required in the opera- 
tion of the truck and handling its load 
varies. Because of these variations it 
is impractical if not impossible to de- 
termine exactly how much it costs to 
operate a truck over a given distance, 
although this is something that every 
storage executive would like to know. 

In explanation, consider a_ five-ton 
truck’s activities in one day. It may be 
hauling a bulky load of glassware which 
does not equal the tonnage capacity of 
the truck. The nature of the product 
and the place where it is to be loaded 
and the place where it is to be unloaded 
may be such that three men, including 
the driver, will be required. Because of 
the light weight, the truck can travel at 
its maximum speed and the gasoline 
consumption will be light considering the 
mileage. A few hours later, it may be 
handling a heavy load of asbestos shin- 
gles. The weight will reduce the speed 
and increase the gasoline consumption 
per mile. 

The earnings of the truck on the two 
hauls may be much different, and the 


By WILLIS PARKER 
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Illustrating the Weicker company’s 
daily garage report 


gross profit likewise will show a differ- 
ence, 

Thus when the truck owner consults 
his records, which have been constructed 
to give him the cost of operating a truck 
per mile, he is not learning the story pre- 
cisely. 

He must look to the earning capacity 
of the truck as well as the cost of oper- 
ation. 

The Weicker company maintains a 
cost system on truck operations—more, 
perhaps, to determine the cost of main- 
tenance on each truck than to determine 
the cost of operation per mile, although 
it is quite possible to determine from 
these records the per mile cost, by add- 
ing the repair and maintenance costs 


to the fuel costs and the pro rata gar- 
age rental per truck, and then dividing 
the total by the total mileage over a given 
period of time. 

The Weicker records are accumulative 
and, at any time in the lifetime of the 
truck, it can be determined just how 
much it has cost to operate the truck. 

In a large looseleaf ledger are sheets 
20 inches long, and 11% inches wide. The 
printed matter runs the length of the 
page. To each piece of equipment one 
page is assigned per month. 

The left third of the page is known 
as the shop record. In the center third 
is a space for work done on the truck; 
also work done by the truck. The right 
third shows the distribution costs of 
labor and incidentals. 

Spaces are ruled across the page for 
each day of the month. Across the top 
of the form are spaces representing the 
sub-totals, or the accumulative totals of 
the preceding months. At the bottom 
are similar spaces in which the total 
of the costs for that month are indicated, 
and also the totals of that month and the 
previous months. 

At the end of the year the final total 
is carried over to the yearly record. 

Regardless of what time of the year 
the management desires to obtain an ex- 
act figure on the operation cost of the 
truck, the mileage, or anything else— 
except, of course, the earnings—it can 
consult the current month page and 
quickly add to the sub-total, shown at 
the top, the expenses incurred thus far 
in the month and be certain of the fig- 
ures. 

Each piece of equipment is represented 
by one page each month. There is indi- 
cated, on the page, the make of the truck 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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A Bit Here, A Bit There 
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XCLUSIVE announcement is made 

that Two Bits did not appear last 
mo. (March). It was this notorious 
magazine’s 1st suspension since it un- 
ostentatiously inaugurated itself upon 
the storagers’ industry nearly 9 yrs ago. 





Ye Ed. has received all sorts of com- 
munications on a/c of the lapse. 

Some was in praise, the writers fer- 
vently hoping that the interruption 
would be permanent. 

Others threatened cancellation of sub- 
scriptions, which caused us to examine 
our subscription list, & to our amaze- 
ment we found that Two Bits has got 
several subscribers. 

We are probably the only magazine 
in the country that has all subscribers 
and no advertisers, which goes to prove 
how versatile we are. 





Some of the writers demanded a rea- 
son for the suspension & asked for 
11/12ths of their subscription money 
back. We did not answer their letters. 





Others advanced reasons arising out 
of their own imaginative mentalities. 

It was suggested, for 1 thing, that it 
was a/e Ye Ed. got married recently, 
which we did on Jan. 4. In other words 
that our vastly more efficient %, who 
used to be known as a Certain Party, 
had begun exercising a censorship & 
that we was scared to rebel vs. same. 

Such is not the circumstance. While 
we may have been compelled to abandon 
smoking White Owl (Advt.) cigars any- 
wheres except down cellar when we are 
at home, we will aver unqualifiedly that 
the Queenly Rule does not extend to the 
affairs of Two Bits. Nor will it ever. 
Two Bits will continue, its editorial con- 
tents untrammeled upon by domestic 
propaganda, influence or dictatoressship 
This mo.’s (April’s) Two Bits will not 
be taken home by Ye Ed., for reasons of 
our own. 





Hardware Effective 


The real reason there was no March 
Two Bits—if you refuse to turn over 
this page before finding out—is that on 
the fatal Feb. day which we had desig- 
nated for writing the darn thing Ye Ed. 
was seized with a pain in the vicinity of 
our wisdom tooth, which was the 1st in- 
timation that we had ever had a tooth 
called that. We went to a butcher who 
has a dentist’s shingle outside his cham- 
ber of horrors & had the tooth hacked 
out after the jaw had been sawed, 
pierced, hammered & gouged. After 


emanating from the dignified swoon in 
which we had become engulfed, Ye Ed. 


taxied back to the office, only to find that 
the composing room had shot the March 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing 
to press without any Two Bits page en- 
cumbering it. 


Now that you know why there was no 
March Two Bits you can turn the page 
over, on a/c there is nothing else inter- 
esting on it. The rest of the space will 
be devoted merely to mention of names 
of storagers & others who have sent 
communications to Ye Ed. on subjects of 
this & that. 

For example, we have been widely 
congratuiated on a/c we got wedded 
Jan. 4. This is the last time we will 
publicly allude to that subject, reminis- 
cently pleasant though it personally is, 
& we do so now only because Ye Ed. 
feels impelled to acknowledge the numer- 
ous elegant letters & telegrams received. 

Bob Weicker, the Oklahoma City stor- 
ager, wired us best wishes, he paying 
for the message. T. E. Witters, the Bal- 
timore storager, wrote hoping our hap- 
piness would be persistent, which it 
somehow so far is. Buck Buchanan, the 
Minneapolis ex-storager, wrote hoping 
we would have “a long and happy sen- 
tence,” which implies that marriage is 
imprisonment, which, if it is, we never 
want to get out of. Alt Greeley, the 
Cleveland storager, writes that we “de- 
serve it,” which we do not know quite 
how to interpret what that means. Len 
Snow, the Cambridge traffic mgr., ex- 
presses his good will, which we may 
sometime need, who knows? Art Smith, 
the Washington, D. C., storager, invited 
Ye Ed. & charming % to spend our 
honeymoon seeing Herb Hoover inaug- 
urated but the honeymoon was over 
long ere March 4 & we had settled down 
to find out what everything was all 
about, & moreover Herb was busy with 
affairs of his own & we figured it best 
not to bother him. Van Wycked Mott, 
the Washington, D. C., storager, wasted 
a lot of picturesque adjectives excoriat- 
ing Ye Ed. because we had abandoned 
bachelor life, but reluctantly wishing us 
happiness. Geo. Cummins, the Montreal 
storager, suggested that his co. ought 
to be given free advertising for 1 mo. 
to help celebrate Ye. Ed.’s_ nuptials, 
which sounds like left-handed congratu- 
lations from a Scotchman. Paul Fren- 
zel, the St. Paul storager, wrote that it 
was “just another case of the girl being 
too good for the man,” which we con- 
cede, Paul. Incidentally Paul disclosed 
that our getting wedded had won for 
him a wager (for 1 dinner) which he 
had made with Frank Jones, the Grand 
Rapids storager & cynic, Frank having 
bet that a Certain Party would renig 


ere the time came to approach the altar. 
It was Frank & Paul who was respon- 
sible for our meeting a Certain Party in 
the 1st place, & we are giving Paul 1 
yr.’s free subscription to Two Bits on 
a/c of his discerning judgment. This 
is a long paragraph & we will start on 
another one, preceding it with a dash as 
follows: 


The theory of using a dash now & 
then is to make the page more attrac- 
tive to the eye by spacing the type. It 
is interesting to know that it is possible 
to make the page more attractive. 


Tremendous Loss 


Getting back to the topic of wagering, 
we got to tell you about some which 
went on within Two Bits’s own office 
prior to our getting wedded. 

Andy Murray, Two Bits’s Scotch busi- 
ness mgr., bet $5 with Harry Webster, 
our optimistic secretary, & $2 with Pat 
O’Connor, our optimistic eastern repre- 
sentative, that a Certain Party would 
renig ere the time came to approach the 
altar. 

The irony of this situation is that 
not only did a Certain Party not renig 
but that, when the time came, the altar 
was ensconced in Andy’s own home in 
Flatbush, & there it was that Ye Ed. & 
a Certain Party got wedded, with Andy 
supplying the minister, a turkey dinner, 
buttermilk, & an auto ride to the depot, 
all free of charge to Ye Ed. & lucky 1%. 

That is what we call rubbing it in & 
we are hopeful that Andy is good na- 
tured or there will be no more Two Bits. 





Geo. Dintelmann, the St. Louis stor- 
ager, gives uS a discouraging pre-April- 
F’ool’s-Day week by writing as follows: 

“You know most of us blame the ap- 
ple for all of our troubles, but really 
the trouble started from a green pair.” 

A storager who would think up some- 
thing like that would work out cross 
word puzzles while riding home in a 
street car with ladies standing, Geo. 





Geo. Kindermann, the Gotham stor- 
ager, sends us a picture postcard from 
Bermuda, where Geo. & better ™% have 
been vacationing. 





Ye Ed. has acquired a new & elegant 
pink shirt with tie to match. We feel 
we ought to spruce up a bit nowadays, 
though we would not mention it except 
that we needed a few additional lines 
to fill up the remaining space on this 
page. 
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BOOKS 


AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 


TO THE INDUSTRY 


These Can Be Supplied, at the Prices Indicated, by 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
249 West 39th Street, New York City 





Distribution and Warehousing’s Warehouse Map of New York City 
Price $2.00 


This map, in colors, and produced for us by Rand, McNally & Co., sets down the geographical loca 
tions of public warehouse companies—merchandise, household goods and cold storage—listed in 


the New York City sections of our 1929 Warehouse Directory (January) issue. 


Each company is 


designated by a number, and the companies’ names and their corresponding numbers are shown. 


On regular map paper, with metal edges top and bottom. 


Size, 23 by 33 inches. . . . For the 


shipper of commodities and household goods into the New York territory this map will be found in- 


valuable. 


Corporations Doing Business in Other 


NS aa ola ee ao me ee he Oe aca 2.00 
State Regulations and Requirements 
By H. A. Haring 
ce PT Tee Tee Te 3.20 


A Study of the Economy of Modern Distribution. 
By Ralph Borsodi 


Warehousing in the 


Household Goods 


OU eee pe ai ae ak 6.00 
Selection of site, building design and construction, 
accounting, stowing, insect control, estimating, 
cartage, packing, rates, insurance, etc. 

By Clarence A. Aspinwall 
The Merchandise Warehouse in Distribu- 

bal ae a i's 6 a ee ee aw eh 0.10 
A Department of Commerce publication. 

The Railroad Freight Service.......... 2.20 


Practical information for traffic executives. 
By Grover G. Huebner and Emory R. Johnson 


Standard Contract Terms and Conditions 0.05 
A Department of Commerce publication. 


Suggestions for the Practice of Commercial 
Arbitration in the United States...... 1.85 
Prepared by the American Arbitration Association. 


Trade Associations: The Legal Aspects... 5.10 
Trade association law, statistics, uniform cost ac- 
counting, credit bureaus, purchasing, standard- 


ization. 
By Benjamin S. Kirsch 





| 


Traffic Management ................. 3.70 
A comprehensive treatment of traffic management. 


By G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D. 


United States Warehouse Act 0.05 


Regulations, as prescribed by Department of Agri- 
culture, for warehousemen storing canned foods. 


Warehouse Directory (subscription to Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing included)... 3.00 


The industry’s annual reference volume, contain- 
ing statistics and data regarding warehouse com- 
panies throughout the United States and Canada. 


The 1929 edition appears as part of the January 


issue of Distribution and Warehousing. Single 
copies each ..... a ss ee Pb cee 5.00 
a I os ek heb ke iene 0.10 


Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 34 of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Describing 
and illustrating the standard warehouse documents 
approved by the Government. 


rN 5b on 5s ce eee eee 10.00 
Trade customs and practices; financial and legal 
aspects. 


By H. A. Haring 


Warehousing General Merchandise—An 


Encyclopedia 
Prepared by the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 
Regular Edition to A.W.A. members: Vol. I, $10; 
ee et vcknsckidconshibenesens 12.50 
Regular Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $15; 
TU a 20.00 


De Luxe Edition (limp leather binding, India 
paper) to A.W.A. members: Vol I, $15; Vol. IT. 


rr er re ee er 20.00 
De Luxe Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $20; 
. SO ere ee ee ree 25. 


Please Send Payment With All Orders 
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H. A. Haring’s 


New Business 


for Warehouses 


is a growing habit in this country. Indeed, the 

whole family “eats out” more often with each pass- 
ing year. Unattached men and women, youth as well as 
adult, who at one time would have boarded regularly, now 
follow the practice of eating at any place that is conve- 
nient when meal time recurs. 

The result has been the restaurant business, not only 
for the large cities but for the small ones as well. A town 
of one thousand people in New York State is typical of the 
development. In 1920 its two hotels were the only places 
where one could buy a meal. Not even a cup of coffee was 


Ni man needs to be told that to eat away from home 


Earmarks of Quantity Buying 


rWYHE individual restaurant does not 


he is thought of as an important buyer. 
Forthwith, flour salesmen and shorten- 
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Restaurants in Your Own City 


as a Source of Revenue 


anywhere else to be had, much less a sandwich. If meal 
time was over, the stranger went hungry. But, by the end 
of 1928 this small town was supporting another hotel and 
three fully equipped restaurants, plus a roadside lunch 
place at the edge of town that does so much business as 
to require five employees, and, within the town, this winter 
sees under construction yet another high grade “tea room.” 
In the meantime both the drug stores have added luncheon 
menus to their fountain service. 

It is, however, in the cities that restaurants grow apace. 
All the reasons for this change we shall not here discuss. 
The facts stare everyone in the face. 


cease to pose as a chain manager. He 
will lack one of the first requisites. 


enjoy good credit standing. The rat- 
ing given them by commercial agencies 
is not flattering, even though their in- 
come is rather close to the cash basis. 
Restaurants are built up around single 
personalties. They are not character- 
ized by business methods; it is question- 
able whether small ones deserve high 
credit rating, remembering, of course, 
the exceptions in every community where 
a man does well. 

Chain store methods have pervaded 
the business, it being recognized that 
two small restaurants a few blocks apart 
will do more volume than one place of 
twice the size. People go to restaurants 
for their own convenience, and that con- 
venience is most where steps to the door 
are fewest in number. 

The successful restaurant man, there- 
fore, is today experimenting to increase 
his business. He is searching out loca- 
tions for second and third openings, 
knowing well that if he can “get 7 per 
cent of those who pass the door” to en- 
ter, without detracting from patronage 
of his. first location, he will make money 
from the second place. 

Just as soon as the restaurant man 
opens a second place his credit rating 
seems to jump. He is at once thought 
of as “a manager,” not as a cook. In- 
stead of spending his days clad in a 
white apron he now sits behind a big 
desk, using his brains rather than his 
hands for a living. To those who sell 
him supplies this change marks a new 
way of their selling and of his buying. 

While he remained a single restaurant 
owner he was expected to buy from local 
wholesalers and commission men. He 
was essentially a retailer and must buy 
as retailers do. 


But the moment he branches out and 
shows promise of becoming a “chain,” 


ing agents and the food brokers begin to 
call on him—all of whom had previously 


left him to the mercies of jobbers’ men. 


on their routes. 

As a chain buyer the restaurant owner 
has now taken on the earmarks of a 
quantity buyer. He is buying for a 
chain, is entitled to chain discounts, is 
entered on the mailing lists of manufac- 
turers, and becomes a prospect for a 
hundred traveling salesmen. 

“The first week after I began to get 
ready for my third place,” says one of 
these men, “I went: almost crazy. A 
whole flock of new salesmen were after 
me and they told me so many things 
about buying in big lots that I couldn’t 
think of anything less than a ton of 
meat, and [ had never bought more than 
a quarter of beef at a time in my life. 
And the discounts they quoted made me 
sick at the prices I had been paying to 
the jobbers. 

“But,” continued he, “I kept my head 
through it all. Now, after a couple of 
years of it and with my eight restau- 
rants, I know that if I hadn’t discounted 
my bills I soon would have been back on 
the jobbers’ houses for supplies.” 

For, as this manager learned, the rea- 
son the chain buyer may buy more di- 
rectly is that he is expected to do a 
cash business, whereas so long as he 
bought from wholesalers he was allowed 
time to settle his bills. 

Sellers think of chains as quantity 
buyers. For that reason the salesmen 
fight for the orders. 

That, however, is but half the reason 
his business is desired. For, as a chain 
buyer, he is known to appreciate the 
need of careful buying and the vast 
value of paying promptly. Unless he 
discounts his bills he lacks one of the 
prime essentials of a chain buyer. If 
he fails to discount, he will quickly 


The owner of a chain of restaurants 
therefore is enabled to buy in quantities 
that were out of the question for a 
single restaurant, even though it was 
good sized, remembering, of course, that 
exceptions occur. He has risen from the 
status of “retailer” to that of “chain.” 


Buying on a Favorable Market 


2 gin of the first principles of chain 
management is to schedule require- 
ments ahead. The manager calculates 
to a nicety the quantities of each item he 
will use in a year. With knowledge of 
what he can use he is in position to 
bargain with sellers for best prices. 

The next development is to study 
prices. It is comparatively simple to 
determine and chart price ranges for 
sugar and flour over three or four pre- 
ceding years. The same can be done 
for raisins and nuts, shortening and 
maple syrup, canned salmon and tomato 
soup. If these charts are scaled to 
months, the eye will quickly pick out the 
time of year when prices are highest or 
lowest, just as it will show whether 
“opening prices” for English walnuts 
or Alaskan salmon are, on the average, 
below or above the prices actually paid 
during the year. 

So long as the restaurant man bought 
from wholesalers he could not protect 
himself against price changes, because 
his credit was too limited to commit him- 
self for actual purchases ahead; but, as 
a chain buyer with ample credit, he is 
now in position to contract for a year’s 
requirements at a time. 

It therefore becomes his duty to wait 
for favorable prices, for each of the 
fifty items he buys in quantity, and 
then close for a year’s supply. This 
process is one of the most obvious ways 
to make money as manager of a chain of 
restaurants. 
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The B. & G. Sandwich Shops consume 
300,000 apple pies a year, and nearly half 
that number of peach pies, and another 
200,000 pies of other kinds. One chain 
of cafeterias—not a large chain or na- 
tionally known—uses 40 carloads of 
apples a year for making fresh apple 
pies, and another 15 carloads for baked 
apples. A Cleveland chain of restau- 
rants, in the spring of 1928, put into 
storage 2000 cases of eggs and ran short! 

It is needless to add that the manage- 
ments save money by buying such quan- 
tities as these with an eye to price fluc- 
tuations. One manager tells me that, for 
a chain of eighteen places, he can save 
his own salary on “shortening and eggs” 
every year—that is, by knowing when to 
buy for his year’s requirements. 

The assistant buyer for another chain 
(in Chicago) specializes on pie and 
pastry supplies. He does nothing else 
from January to January but study the 
market for the score of ingredients for 
this one department of the bakery. It 
must be that he earns more than he is 
paid. Otherwise someone else would 
hold the job. 


Supplies Must Be Stored! 


A SINGLE restaurant ordinarily has 
- ample kitchen room. Everything 
is done on the premises. If pies cannot 
be manufactured, they are purchased. 

The chain, on the other hand, is com- 
pelled to do its own baking. Obviously, 
each unit cannot have a bakeshop. 

As a matter of fact, one of the econo- 
mies of a chain restaurant system is that 
the units occupy small quarters. They 
front where rents are high but they 
economize by having tiny accommoda- 
tions behind the double swinging door. 
Much of the day’s cooking and all the 
baking are done at a separate plant, 


equipped for that purpose. Deliveries 
are made by use of specially equipped 
trucks. 

As this method develops, the chain be- 
comes a manufacturing plant of no mean 
proportion; and, as the chain adds units, 
the manufacturing grows in importance 
as well as size. 

Every restaurant chain then faces the 
matter of storing supplies, bought on 
favoring markets. Says one manager 
who has gone through endless expe- 
riences, although only six years’ time 
has been involved: 

“They all do what I did. I had lots 
of room and I took in three carloads of 
breakfast cereals and two of walnuts 
and goodness knows what more. All I 
remember is that the cereals and wal- 
nuts landed mostly on the city’s dump. 
I had room enough. That’s true, and it’s 
also true that the room was alive.” 

Another owner declares: 

“Storing food supplies is a business all 
its own. If you’re big enough—as we 
are—to keep up your own warehouse 
and fight the vermin, that’s one thing. 
If you’re not, you better pay some ware- 
house to do it for you. It’s all right to 
buy pecan nuts in December when the 
market’s low, but unless you know how 
to keep them you’d better buy from 
week to week and pay the price.” 

Herein lies the opportunity for new 
business to the warehouseman. 

He can do for the owner of a chain of 
restaurants what the owner cannot do 
for himself: store the supplies, at least 
until the time that the chain grows 
enough to maintain its own storages. 

It is a good thing, moreover, for these 
owners to make warehouse contacts. 

The warehouse offers a place for stor- 
ing many other things than food sup- 
plies—things that are a burden and a 
vexation to these managers. They often 
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have on hand kitchen ranges, taken 
from a unit that has outgrown the old 
range, and buy a new one, but which it 
is unprofitable to trade in. The owner 
knows that sooner or later another unit 
will be opened where the discarded range 
will equal a new one; but, until that time 
arrives, there is no place to keep the 
old range. In this dilemma, the man- 
agement yields to the blandishments of 
a salesman and trades in what he really 
wants to keep. 

If he knew of the facilities a ware- 
house offers, he would see the proper 
course and the cheapest course. If he 
had had contact with a warehouse in 
storing his food supplies, he would 
think of it for the range. 

A similar condition arises with count- 
ers, tables and chairs, all the equipment 
both “front” and “rear.” One chain 
has been interviewed that makes a spe- 
cialty of opening up a unit, for a week 
at a time, for fairs and conventions, 
trade expositions such as automobile 
shows and furniture shows, college re- 
unions and home-week celebrations. 
This chain has accumulated a vast quan- 
tity of extra equipment, including cook- 
ing utensils and tableware. 

“Until last September,” relates the 
owner, “I rented empty stores to keep 
my stuff. The rent was low but the 
handling high. The inconvenience al- 
ways brought down on my head unex- 
pected expenses of one sort or another. 

“Then, one night at the Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. A. of the Ware- 
house, talked, and I got the idea. Next 
day I signed up with him for a space 
20 by 60 with a partition around it. 
He has elevators and trucks. He does 
my hauling and handling, and when our 
stuff is in the warehouse our own men 
can go there and work—and nothing 
comes out that shouldn’t.” 





Government’s First Quarterly Report on Tobacco Stored in 
Warehouses to Be Issued as of Date of April I 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


kK STABLISHMENT of a tobacco sec- 
44 tion in the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and announcement that the first 
quarterly stocks report authorized by 
the Gilbert tobacco statistics bill would 
be issued as of April 1 were the after- 
math of passage of that bill just before 
the last session of Congress ended. 
Charles E. Gage, a prominent figure 
to warehousemen because of his position 
as statistician in the bureau and chair- 
man of the bureau’s outlook committee 
on tobacco, will head the division. With 
him will be associated F. B. Wilkinson 
and J. V. Morrow, both experts in for- 
mulation of grades and standardization 
of tobacco. The latter two will shortly 
leave on a tour of warehousing and man- 
ufacturing establishments to prepare the 
first report. They will explain to ware- 
housemen on this trip the classification 


to be followed in submission of reports 
as to tobacco stocks on hand, and other 
details connected with the working of 
the new act. 

The tobacco stocks and standards act 
directs the Secretary of Agriculture to 
compile and publish quarterly reports 
of the stocks of leaf tobacco in the pos- 
session of warehousemen, manufacturers 
and others. It also authorizes the Sec- 
retary to establish the classification to 
be used in reporting these stocks. The 
Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion bill for the next fiscal year makes 
available $20,000 for inspection work on 
tobacco, in addition to the work men- 
tioned, and this inspection service will 
also be of great importance to ware- 
housemen storing that product. 

As a result of hearings held here on 
March 2 and 9, at which members of the 
tobacco trade and warehousing profes- 
sion appeared, it was decided it would 
be impracticable to require reports of 
tobacco stocks segregated both as to 


types and groups of grades because of 
the limited time in which warehousemen 
would have time to familiarize them- 
selves with a uniform classification of 
tobacco and to make the necessary 
changes in their stock records. 

April 1 stocks therefore are to be re- 
ported according to type, with separa- 
tions only as to form, that is, stemmed 
or unstemmed, and as to “new crops,” 
which includes tobacco of 1925 or later 
production, and “old crops,” or tobacco 
produced prior to 1925. This policy, it 
is emphasized, is not permanent, how- 
ever. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
greatly pleased, says a recent statement, 
with the manner in which members of 
the warehousing trade have cooperated 
with Government officials in starting the 
work under the new act. From contacts 
with them at the March 2 and 9 hear- 
ings, the Department is represented as 
confident that there will be hearty agree- 


ment in solving the problem. 
—R. S. 
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FROM THE LEGAL VIEWPOINT 


By Leo T. Parker 
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Watchman’s Service 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: In case a _ ware- 
houseman, through agreement 

with a Board of Fire Underwriters, 
obtains a reduction of 25 per cent of the 
amount of premiums assessed for insur- 
ance upon stocks of depositors placed 
in his building, in consideration for a 
promise to maintain a watchman, and 
depositors in turn have their policies 
written with warranties in them which 
state that watchman service will be 
maintained (even though not under their 
control, as in this case), and watchman 
service is discontinued, with loss occur- 
ring, what is the liability of the ware- 
houseman toward the depositor in event 
his policy is voided through this action 


by the warehouseman?—South End 
Warehouse Co. 
Answer: It has been held that a 


warehouseman is liable for loss of stored 
goods by fire, if an implied promise 
exists between the owner and the ware- 
houseman that the latter is to insure 
the goods. 

Also, it is the duty of a warehouse- 
man to notify the owner of stored goods 
of any changes which may affect the 
validity of an insurance policy. More- 
over, a warehouseman is liable if, with- 
out authority of the owner, he moves 
the goods from a warehouse having a 
special insurance rating to another 
warehouse having a different rating. 

Therefore, if you are aware of the 
insurance contract existing between the 
insurance company and the owner, you 
are obligated not to perform any act 
without authority of the owner by which 
the policy may be invalidated. 

To avoid litigation involving the in- 
surance policies, you should notify each 
customer, by registered letter, of your 
intentions to discontinue watchman ser- 
vice. However, your common law lia- 
bility for loss or injury to stored goods 
is greatly increased where you have not 
a night watchman. 


Interest on Overdue Accounts 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: We have a number 
of accounts on our ledger of customers 
who have allowed their storage to ac- 
cumulate without making payments for 
one year or more. We have tried to 
persuade them to pay, but they have 
made no attempts to send in their checks. 
Their lots are worth a great deal more 
than the amount of storage due, but in 
the meantime they are using our money 
for which we receive no interest. 
Would it be legal to charge interest 
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on accounts where we hold household 
goods as security? 

Is it permissible to charge interest 
after maturity on moving accounts on 
which we hold no_ security?—Ellison 
Fireproof Warehouse. 

Answer: You are entitled to a legal 
rate of interest on all overdue accounts. 
This charge may be entered from the 
time the account is due. However, to 
avoid controversy, you should notify 
customers of your intentions; or better 
still, why not include the provision in 
your contracts? 


Taxation of Stocks 


~ EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: We note your article 
in January Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, page 53, “New Ruling on Taxation 








What Don’t You Know? 


{ R. PARKER answers legal 
questions on warehousing, 
transfer and automotive affairs. 

There is no charge for this ser- 
vice. 

Write us your problems. Pub- 
lication of inquiries and replies 
gives worth-while information to 
you and to your fellows in busi- 
ness! 








of Stored Property,” and are very anx- 
ious to get such a law or at least an 
agreement here in Kansas. 

We are not even in agreement with 
the assessors on the interpretation of a 
taxation law. Our assessors in this 
county maintain our customers should 
return the average monthly ‘“onhand” 
for taxation as of March 1.—United 
Warehouse Co. 


Answer: It is well established that 
merchandise placed in warehouse for a 
temporary storage, sorting, packing, or 
other purposes (where the storage is 
not merely a transfer, as _ passing 
through the State) is taxable irrespec- 
tive whether it is intended that the 
goods are to be consumed in the county. 


This is true ordinarily unless the 
State law distinctly specifies to the 
contrary. 


Generally, a prorated taxation rule is 
applicable only with respect to Pullman 
cars, and other rolling stock, that passes 


through the State in a day or so. These 
companies pay taxes for the average 
daily value of property within the 
State. 


Selling Goods for Charges 


' EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: We have eight loads 
of furniture and household goods which 
were placed in our care by a general 
moving concern. The goods have been 
in our care for about eighteen months, 
during which time nothing was paid on 
the account. 

The moving concern has been unable 
to collect the storage charges from the 
person storing the goods, and desires us 
to sell the goods for storage charges. 

Is it necessary for us to mail notices 
to the last known addresses of the per- 
son storing the goods; or if notices of 
the sale are mailed to the moving con- 
cern, is that sufficient?—B. G. Costich 
& Sons. 

Answer: The moving company from 
which you received the goods is liable 
for the storage charges, because it con- 
tracted with you for storage of the 
goods. 

On the other hand, if, when you ac- 
cepted the goods for storage, you were 
informed of the ownership and implied- 
ly or expressly agreed with the mover 
to collect the storage charges from the 
owner, the mover would not be liable. 

In cases of this nature you should ob- 
tain the names and addresses of the 
owners and make contracts with them. 

The owner always is responsible for 
reasonable storage charges where the 
goods come honestly under a warehouse- 
man’s care. You are required to notify 
the owners of intended sale, unless the 
mover is responsible to you, under which 
circumstances you should collect from 
him and not sell the goods. 


Liability as Landlord 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: *Yould you be so kind 
as to define briefly a warehouseman’s 
responsibility for loss or damage by 
fire, theft, pilferage, ratage, mishand- 
ling, as well as his responsibility for 
cause of injury to the public from vari- 
ous sources, arising out of the opera- 
tion of his business? Is the governing 
principle of the first question reasonable 
and ordinary care? Is the governing 
principle of the second question neglli- 
gence? 
Ordinarily, what is the warehouse- 
man’s liability as a landlord in cases 
where he leases a whole building or an 
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individual section of a building? 
End Warehouse Co. 


Answer: A warehouseman is bound to 
exercise ordinary care to safeguard 
stored property. Also, the law requires 
him to exercise ordinary care to prevent 
injury to the public. However, the pub- 
lic is expected by the law to exercise or- 
dinary care to prevent such injuries. 

A landlord is expected by the law to 
inform a tenant of latent defects in the 
building. However, the tenant assumes 
responsibility for damages caused by de- 
fects which, by application of ordinary 
eare, he should have discovered. 

Obligations regarding repairs, defects, 
etc., in lease contracts are valid and en- 
forceable, and alter the common law. 


Liability for Fire 
EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: We would appreciate 
very much if you would advise us if we 
are liable for goods burned in ware- 
house, when they are not specified in 
warehouse receipt. 

Answer: You are required to exercise 
ordinary care to prevent injury to stored 
goods, irrespective whether or not you 
issued a warehouse receipt. In fact, 
your liability is not affected in the least 
by your failure to issue such receipt. 

If you employed a competent watch- 
man at night time, and had installed 
efficient fire preventive equipment, and 
the fire was not caused by negligence of 
your employees, you are not liable. 


The Law of Warehouse Insurance 


N the recent case of Orient Ins. Co. v. 

Skellet Company, 28 F. (2d) 968, the 
higher United States Court clearly ex- 
plains the words legally required in an 
insurance policy to afford protection 
against loss by fire of stored goods. 

The fact that a warehouseman is li- 
able for loss of merchandise by fire, 
where he fails to follow his patron’s in- 
structions to have it insured, makes this 
case unusually important. 

The facts of the case are that the 
Skellet Company maintains a_ public 
storage warehouse, and obtained from 
the Orient Insurance Company a fire 
policy insuring it against loss or dam- 
age by fire, “On merchandise and prop- 
erty of every description, not owned by 
the assured, for which they may be le- 
gally liable, all while contained in the 
ten-story, fireproof building, situate and 
being No. 247-253 Sixth Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota.” 

The warehouse burned and destroyed 
the merchandise stored therein. The in- 
surance company denied its liability on 
the grounds that a warehouseman is 
legally liable for loss of stored goods, 
only where such loss is sustained as a 
result of negligence of the warehouse- 
man or his employees. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
Court held that the policy as afore- 
formulated does not absolutely insure 
the stored goods, saying: 

“Concededly, Skellet Company’s rela- 
tion to the owners of the stored goods 
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and its interest in them was such as en- 
titled it to take out insurance for their 
protection. Any expression in an insur- 
ance contract signifying that intent and 
purpose is sufficient. To that end the 
clause ‘for which they may be legally 
liable, should have been omitted, or there 
should have been a statement that the 
goods described were held in trust, or a 
similar expression of like import should 
have been used—and then there could be 
no doubt that the contract was made in 
the name of Skellet Company for the 
benefit of the real owners. But the 
quoted clause, in the absence of ‘held in 
trust,’ etc., is the antithesis of any pur- 
pose of that kind, and there is no am- 
biguity. It is plain that the only sub- 
ject insured was the legal liability of 
Skellet Company for the stored goods. 

. . It is too plain to admit of argument 
that, as to the property of others in- 
trusted to its custody, this was not an 
insurance for the benefit of the ship- 
pers, but for the benefit of the plaintiff 
exclusively, and only to the extent of its 
own interest.” 


Distinction Between Public and Private 
Warehouse 


Eig unusually important points of 
the law were decided in the recent 
ease of Maryland Casualty Co. v. Wash- 
ington Loan & Banking Co., 145 S. E. 
761. 

The facts are that the Planters’ Ware- 
house Company was chartered for the 
purpose of owning and operating a 
warehouse for the storage of goods of 
all kinds, “‘whether the property of the 
corporation or property of other per- 
sons.” Also, the company was char- 
tered to act as a factor and commission 
merchant, to make loans and take as 
security therefor any class of security, 
“to do any and all things necessary or 
proper in the conduct of a general ware- 
house for storage, factorage, and com- 
mission merchant business,” to borrow 
money and execute bonds, notes, and 
other evidences of debt, and properly to 
secure the same, “or to hypothecate its 
property in any other manner desired 
or deemed necessary.” 

This company was licensed, under 
the United States Warehouse Act, as a 
bonded warehouse; and, as a condition 
precedent to being so licensed, was re- 
quired to give a bond. The condition 
of this bond was: 

“The principal shall faithfully per- 
form all of its obligations as a licensed 
warehouseman relating to transactions 
entered into during the period named, 
under the laws of the State in which it 
is conducting such warehouse, as well 
as under the terms of the said United 
States Warehouse Act and such 
additional obligations as a warehouse- 
man as may be issued by it . .. in 
which event this obligation shall be null 
and void.” 

On Oct. 29, 1926, the warehouse com- 
pany was indebted. to the Washington 
Loan & Banking Co. in a large sum, se- 
cured by its warehouse receipts. When 
this indebtedness became due a part was 
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paid, and a new note for the remainder, 
$3,800, was given by the warehouse com- 
pany to the bank. To secure this note 
the warehouse company deposited with 
the bank 80 warehouse receipts, which 
were consecutively numbered, and which 
were more than sufficient to pay the 
note and the interest thereon. These re- 
ceipts were issued to itself by the ware- 
house company, by its manager. 

Each receipt contained a_ recital, 
“Original Negotiable Warehouse Re- 
ceipt.” These receipts were indorsed by 
the warehouse company, and recite that 
the goods represented thereby would be 
delivered to the order of the warehouse 
company. 

The warehouse company became in- 
solvent and a receiver was appointed to 
take charge of and liquidate its affairs. 
After the warehouse company was 
placed in the hands of a receiver, it was 
discovered that almost all of the mer- 
chandise represented by the receipts, de- 
posited by the warehouse company with 
the bank to secure its indebtedness, had 
been sold or otherwise disposed of, with- 
out the consent of the bank, and the pro- 
ceeds thereof were not applied to the 
payment of the debt of the warehouse 
company to the bank. 

The bank brought suit’ against the 
warehouse company, and the surety on 
its bond, to recover $3,800 with interest 
from date at 8 per cent, upon its note 
to the bank, less approximately $50 the 
value of the goods received by the bank 
under its receipts. 

The surety attempted to avoid liabil- 
ity on the contention that the goods were 
never in the warehouse for which some 
of the receipts were issued, and that 
the warehouseman issued warehouse re- 
ceipts pledging its own property. 


Two Questions Answered 


The the Court 
were: 

Can a licensed public bonded ware- 
house company legally issue receipts for 
its own property stored in its ware- 
house, and pledge the same to secure 
loans of money from a bank? 

Is the surety liable on the bond if the 
warehouseman issues receipts on goods 
not in the warehouse? 

In answering these questions, and in 
holding the surety liable, this court 
stated important law as follows: 

“In discussing this question we must 
bear in mind the distinction between 
private and public warehousemen. A 
warehouseman is a depositary for hire. 
Usually the relationship between a 
warehouseman and his customer is that 
of bailor and bailee, but the relationship 
is not established until the warehouse- 
man comes into possession of the prop- 
erty. 

“To constitute a pledge there must be 
a deposit of the thing pawned, and this 
cannot be dispensed with by written 
agreement that the party making the 
pledge will be the bailee of the pawnee. 
Deposit of the thing pawned is the very 
essence of the pledge. . 

“A man cannot make a warehouse of 
himself as to his own goods, and by is- 
suing and pledging warehouse receipts 


questions presented 
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make a valid transfer as against his 
creditors of property which remains in 
his possession and under his control, 
without anything to distinguish it from 
his other property or to indicate that he 
is not the unqualified owner. . 

“If a public warehouseman has in his 
warehouse goods of his own, he undoubt- 
edly could turn over these goods to an- 
other, who could turn them back to the 
warehouseman and take from the latter 
a warehouse receipt therefor. Such a 
transaction would be entirely valid, and 
the title of the warehouseman to the 
goods for which the receipt was given 
would pass to the holder of the receipt. 

“The mere issuing of the receipts by 
the warehouse company to itself did not 
create a bailment for the lack of bailee; 
but when the warehouse company in- 
dorsed these receipts, and turned them 
over to the bank, the bailment became 
complete, the warehouseman holding pos- 
session for the bank as its bailee. . 

“In these circumstances the warehouse 
company failed to perform the obligation 
assumed by it as a warehouseman to 
deliver the goods to the bank as the 
holder of these receipts, and for breach 
of this obligation the surety on its bond 
became liable thereunder to the bank for 
the value of the goods so stored, or for 
so much of such value as was necessary 
to discharge the debt of the warehouse 
company to the bank, secured by the de- 
posit of these receipts. . 

“The purpose of the bond is to pro- 
tect persons dealing with the warehouse- 
man, in the usual and customary method 
of business, and against fraudulent and 
unlawful acts of the warehouseman in 
issuing receipts for goods in which it 
recites their storage when the recital is 
false. For a breach of this obligation 
the surety upon its bond becomes liable 
to the pledgee of the receipts for the 
falsity of such statement.” 


Warehouse Receipts Issued to Ware- 
houseman for Its Own Goods Are 
Negotiable 


N Maryland Co. v. W. T. Johnson Co., 

145 S. E. 766, the question presented 
the Court was whether warehouse re- 
ceipts issued to a warehouseman, for his 
own goods, are negotiable. 

The Court held affirmatively, saying: 

“Warehouse receipts such as_ those 
involved in this litigation are negotiable 
instruments.” 


Method of Estimating Value of Second 
Hand Furniture 


N Alamo Auction Co. v. Lawson, 10 

S. W. (2d) 600, a warehouseman was 
sued for the value of used household 
furniture that was proved to have been 
placed in his warehouse for storage and 
which he was unable to locate and de- 
liver to the owner. The latter sued to 
recover the value of the furniture. 

The Court, in deciding the value of 
the furniture to be $476, explained its 
method of arriving at this decision, say- 
ing: 

“As compensation for the actual loss 
is the fundamental principle upon which 
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this measure of damages rests, it would 
seem that the value of such goods to 
their owner would furnish the proper 
rule upon which he should recover. Not 
any fanciful price that he might . 
place upon them, nor, on the other hand, 
the amount for which he could sell them 
to others, but the actual loss in money 
he would sustain by being deprived of 
articles so specially adapted to the use 
of himself and . . family.” 





Carrier Entitled to Freight Charges Ir- 
respective of Erroneous Classification 


TN Louisville & N. R. Co. v. Perry, 10 

S. W. (2d) 1091, it was disclosed that 
a storage company received a shipment 
of five carloads of merchandise and paid 
the freight demanded by the railroad 
agent. 

Later the carrier filed suit to collect 
$471 additional freight charges, on the 
grounds that the amount previously col- 
lected was lower than the tariff rate. 

The storage company attempted to 
avoid payment upon proof that the 
posted tariff rate was erroneous and 
that it had paid the carrier’s agent the 
amount requested and received a _ re- 
ceipt in full. However, the Court held 
the carrier entitled to recover the addi- 
tional charge, saying: 

“There is some dispute about whether 
or not this tariff was then posted at 
Hazard, but it makes no _ difference 
whether it was or not, because . . . the 
erroneous quotation by a railroad agent 
of a rate, whereby he quoted the rate 
too low, gave the shipper who sustained 
an injury by reason of the quotation of 
the rate, and acted on the faith of it, no 
cause of action against the carrier, and 
that this was true although the tariff 
quoting the correct rate was not posted 
or on file in the carrier’s local station.” 


_— 





Night Watchman Not Competent to Tes- 
tify as to Cause of Warehouse Fire 


N Cameron Co. v. Jacobs, 10 S. W. 

(2d) 1040, the owner of stored goods 
destroyed by fire filed suit against the 
warehouseman for damages, alleging 
that the latter’s negligence caused the 
fire. 

The warehouseman attempted to avoid 
liability by introducing the night watch- 
man’s testimony relative to the cause of 
the fire. However, the Court refused to 
consider the night watchman’s testi- 
mony, saying: 

“The Court properly excluded the 
night watchman’s opinion as to the cause 
of the fire. This was not a matter of 
expert testimony. The watchman, of 
course, could testify to every fact within 
his knowledge upon which an opinion 
might be based, but his conclusions 
thereon were not competent testimony.” 


Corporation Not Liable for Contract 
Made by Its Vice-President 


~— it is true that a corporation 
or persons who rents a building for 
one year is liable for payment of the 
rent for each full year, after holding 
over the beginning of that year, yet the 
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corporation is not liable unless its ay- 
thorized officer or agent makes the con. 
tract. 

_ For illustration, in Adkins-Polk Co. », 
Pate, 11 S. W. (2d) 654, it was proved 
that the owner of a warehouse rented 
it to the vice-president of a corporation 
for one year. A brother-in-law of the 
vice-president vacated the building after 
using it for two years and three months, 

The warehouseman then sued the cor- 
poration for the rent for the balance of 
the nine-month period of the third year, 
on the grounds that the rental *zontvact 
was on a yearly basis and that the cor- 
poration was liable because its vice- 
president had rented the building and 
had vacated it before the end of the 
third full year. 

However, the vice-president contended 
that he merely had rented the building 
for his brother-in-law who conducted his 
own business therein. In holding the 
corporation not liable, the Court stated 
important law, as follows: 

“Corporations can act only through 
agents, and it is elementary that one 
who seeks to hold a corporation liable 
upon a contract made by an agent has 
the burden of proving, not only the exe- 
cution of the contract for the corpora- 
tion, but the authority of the agent 
through whom it is claimed the corpora- 
tion acted. . . 

“When a tenant holds over after the 
expiration of the lease with the express 
or tacit consent of the landlord, the law 
implies an agreement on part of the 
landlord that he will let, and on that of 
the tenant that he will hold on the terms 
of the expired lease; thus substituting 
the contract with respect to the term 
which is past for that which is to come, 
not merely in form, but in its effect and 
substance. . ‘ 

“The law is too well settled to be dis- 

puted that, when a tenant holds over 
after the expiration of his term, the law 
will imply an agreement to hold for a 
year upon terms of the prior lease. . 
In order to bind the appellant [corpora- 
tion] as hold-over tenant to a yearly 
rental contract, it must be shown that it 
had previously occupied the building 
under that kind of a contract.” 


——— ee 


Ohio Haulers Sponsor Bill 


Backed by the Ohio Association of 
Commercial Haulers, a measure known 
as House Bill No. 141 has been intro- 
duced in the Ohio Legislature in an 
effort to have amended the 1923 law 
under which motor truck transportation 
is regulated by the State Public Utilities 
Commission. The association thus hopes 
to have simplified and clarified various 
provisions which have been causing mis- 
understandings and to have the haulers 
relieved from burdensome procedure 
and rules. Under the law as amended 
the truckers would be placed in the same 
category as other public carriers, includ- 
ing the railroads and the interurban 
lines. 

The proposed amendments relate to 
irregular routes, trailers, certificates, 
annual reports, schedules, taxation, 
penalties, etc. 
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of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


| pm the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 
important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. Developments are following one another at 


a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 
There are many advancements being made on the manufac- 


turers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be discussed in this department, which is conducted 


By PHILIP L. SNIFFIN 
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THIS MONTH 


Warehouse Delivery as the Advisory Engineer Views the Problem 
Today. Trends—Costs—New Models. 


and more closely approaching the point where it can 

be governed and actually made to return a profit. 
The present-day attitude is a far cry from the time when 
a truck department was considered as a “necessary over- 
head,” left alone to do its work at whatever was regarded, 
without much study, as its lowest possible cost to that 
business. 

It is well, therefore, to remark that the most noticeable 
trend among those who are actively concerned with ware- 
house delivery departments is the growing feeling that 
motor trucks, their costs and the expenses of operation 
which they involve, as well as the services which they 
provide, should be made to stand “on their own” to re- 
turn a profit for every dollar invested in them. 

Although the effects of this attitude are more easily 
seen and more readily obtained in the case of larger 
warehouse owners, there is a lesson to be learned through 
it by any warehouse executive who uses motor vehicles 
for delivery. 

To obtain a clear picture of the importance of this 
newer viewpoint, it should be remembered that when 


Loon delivery in the warehouse business is more 


motor trucks first begar .o be used by warehouse owners 
the whole delivery idea in this business was faced with the 
handicap of a haphazard basis of selection and use—more 
so than was found in most other businesses that use 
motor trucks. 

This was because, when the motor truck first became 
practical, when highways were built for longer distance 
and suburban delivery, warehouse companies tumbled over 
themselves to get ahead of competitors, to deliver at longer 
distances and to offer their customers this quick and 
“modern” free-delivery service. But they did it for the 
most part without calculating what this service cost or 
how it should be used from the standpoint of profits. 
The result was that the warehousing industry soon found 
that it had another huge item tacked on to its “overhead” 
cost. 

Many warehouse owners lost a great deal of money 
during this period of getting familiar with the motor 
truck as a delivery medium. Many are still losing money 
because they continue to use trucks haphazardly. It has 
taken a long time for some and may take still longer for 
others to get over the effects of this original handicap. 





How Costs Affect Truck Use 

| F we were to review the effects of this 

period of inefficiency and aim to spot 
the one high-light that would help us 
most in applying the attitude of today 
we would probably find that most of the 
trouble was caused by the lack of knowl- 
edge as to costs. 

Most warehouse owners who are to- 
day using motor vehicles will undoubted- 
ly agree that when they first installed 
their motor equipment they did so with 
the intention of using this equipment as 
a means of expanding their businesses. 
Surely, it was felt, other means of trans- 
portation were antiquated as soon as the 
popularity of motor vehicles became es- 
tablished. Surely here was a modern 
aid to business development which no 
progressive business man could deny.. It 
was, in its height of sudden popularity, 
a panacea for some ill that might come 
to us if we were to pass it by. 


When, therefore, we added at one lick 
several thousands of dollars to the capi- 
tal investment in our business and a 
very sizeable sum each year to our over- 
head for upkeep, running costs, drivers 
and other expenses, it was with some 
faint hope that we would be rewarded 
in some way in the end. 

Executives who did not know their 
costs of delivery began to underprice 
those who did. The fact that a concern 
which did not know its costs must soon 
fail was small consolation to the fellow 
who did know his costs and who covered 
them completely in his selling price. The 
competition was there and it was keenly 
felt as long as the other firm lasted. 
And perhaps when one such competitor 
had “spent his wad” and died out, an- 
other sprang up who was just as poor 
a transportation agent, and he too 
thoughtlessly made unfair competition 
as long as his money lasted. 


This, then, has been the basis on which 
many warehouses have for many years 
used motor delivery. It is a condition 
which the advisory engineer still finds 
repeated many times as he is engaged 
to observe and improve a given set of 
delivery conditions. It is the one reason 
why the trade associations and the lead- 
ers in thought in the warehouse indus- 
try should welcome, encourage and ex- 
periment with the new trend in the at- 
titude toward trucks which we have here 
discussed. 

As a fundamental principle within the 
industry it offers much in the way of im- 
provement all along the line. 


Where Careful Study Pays 


Bbw: reader of this article will per- 
I haps be in sympathy with the writer 
when it is expected at this point to pre- 
scribe the method by which any individ- 
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ual user of trucks can put this new at- 
titude to use. With a subject of so 
many parts, with conditions and needs 
varying so widely from one concern to 
another, and without knowledge of the 
attitude of any delivery executive as it 
exists at present, it is difficult to say 
anything more than this: 

That the results obtained by those who 
have studied modern delivery practices, 
and who have revised their attitude to- 
ward truck use, have proved that this 
pays. It will pay you, too, to study 
your truck department, to experiment 
with new means for improvement and to 
think of the motor truck as an oppor- 
tunity for profit rather than as a neces- 
sary evil of overhead. 

Above all, in order that costs may be 
kept within the proper bounds so that 
they will not encroach seriously upon 
profits, this is a time for clear thinking 
and for strenuous effort to reduce all 
possible waste in truck use. The oppor- 
tunities are actually unlimited. It has 


‘been proved a great many times that a 


truck delivery system which might at 
first glance seem to be operating with 
greatest efficiency can be made to accom- 
plish more work at less cost aiter a 
study has been made to eliminate wasted 
carrying capacity and duplicated ser- 
vice. 

These, after all, are the two principal 
ways in which truck overhead can be re- 
duced—by eliminating wasted carrying 
capacity and by avoiding duplicated ser- 
vice. 

It is important, in beginning any re- 
view of a truck system with an eye to 
modernization, to obtain a bird’s-eye pic- 
ture of the factors which influence de- 
livery costs. 

It may be said that there are five ma- 
jor points which control motor truck ex- 
pense. They are: 


. Cost Knowledge 

. Truck Selection 

. Proper Routing 

. Driver Policies 

. Correct Maintenance 


oF COD 


We may state here, briefly, the more 
important suggestions which can _ be 
made regarding these five points. They 
represent the present-day attitude of 
the delivery executive or consultant, ex- 
pressed in as concise a form as possible. 
In reviewing any delivery department 
the reader may find that these brief 
points will be of help in experimenting 
to hit upon the ideal modernization 
scheme. 

1. Cost Knowledge: By knowing our 
costs we establish an incentive or method 
for keeping costs down. 

Cost knowledge, when accurate, serves 
as a budget to be watched and com- 
pared from one period to another. 

Costs, when split up into proper parts, 
reveal waste and suggest ways for re- 
ducing items in which waste occurs. 

Cost knowledge enables valuable com- 
parisons to be made between different 
vehicles, tires, drivers, routing methods 
and operating policies. 
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2. Truck Selection: Each _ vehicle 
must be exactly suited to the special 
work it performs. 

A truck must be neither too big nor 
too small. 

Using a truck too big results in 
wasted carrying capacity. 

Using several small trucks on work 
that can be performed by one large 
truck involves duplicated service which 
is a great burden to truck overhead. 

Be sure you are using the proper type 
of vehicles to handle each class of work 








The Status in the Bay State 


REDICTION at the _ State 

House in Boston is that there 
will be no changes this year in the 
compulsory automobile insurance 
law of Massachusetts. The Legis- 
lature’s insurance committee, after 
several hearings on various bills 
introduced, has voted to ask the 
Legislature to appoint a _ special 
commission to conduct an investi- 
gation and submit a report at the 
1930 session. 

Meanwhile there are petitions 
pending before the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court—some by motorists 
who seek reduced rates and others 
by insurance companies’ which 
want increases. Decisions in these 
cases are expected to have an in- 
fluence on the future trend of the 
controversy in this first State 
effort to compel motor truck and 
automobile owners to insure. 








with reference to short hauls, long 
hauls, big loads, small loads and the spe- 
cial needs of body types that will serve 
most economically. 

3. Proper Routing: More waste oc- 
curs through delay in poor routing than 
any other phase of truck use. 

Good routing invariably reduces the 
number of vehicles required to perform 
a given amount of work. 

Trucks, to be efficient, must be kept 
forever busy. 

A bunching of small deliveries means 
a full and profitable load. 

Good judgment here will save many 
a dollar. 

4. Driver Policies: Waste elimination 
in day-to-day operation is largely in the 
hands of drivers. 

The attitude of drivers toward their 
jobs if loyal or indifferent will make or 
break a delivery system. 

Where drivers can be depended on 
to cooperate, they can be pushed to 
greater effort by incentives such as bo- 
nus or contest plans. 

Where drivers cannot be depended on, 
performance-recording devices are the 
most satisfactory answer to the problem. 

5. Correct Maintenance: Every truck 


department needs some system of main- 
tenance to insure the lowest possible 
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figure of running expense and repairs. 
A stitch in time saves nine. 

The concern whose trucks wear out 
prematurely and whose repair expenses 
are high are invariably those which have 
no regular plan of inspection, lubrica- 
tion and adjustment. 

The life of any vehicle can be multi- 
plied indefinitely by good maintenance. 


The Secret of a Good Truck System 


T is safe to venture the statement 

that the keynote of efficient truck 
operation is to use the right vehicles, 
keep them always on the job, and for- 
ever watch their costs. 

First make sure the truck service is 
on a firm and fair footing. Be sure you 
have selected the proper type of vehicle 
to handle each class of work. Then plan 
each day’s work to eliminate as much 
waste time as possible, including con- 
sideration of scheduling and routing 
methods, loading and unloading practice, 
peak and dull seasons, etc. Then keep 
close track of costs as a check on drivers, 
repairs, upkeep expense, and as a means 
for constantly improving the methods 
of operation. 

Watching costs is important, for 
therein lies the knowledge we obtain on 
which we build by comparison for 
greater economy. 

With the smaller companies or those 
whose delivery requirements are ade- 
quately met by two or three trucks, the 
problem is not so intense. Yet the op- 
portunities are the same, and the same 
principles apply of working for greater 
value and usefulness of truck equipment. 

The small operator knows that it is 
not profitable for him to employ a de- 
livery superintendent, a garage man- 
ager or perhaps even a mechanic. His 
business does not warrant this, nor does 
it warrant a major share of his own 
time. Other things require his atten- 
tion from day to day and he is well sat- 
isfied to let his delivery service run it- 
self as best it can. 

Therein lies what has been found in 
a great deal of actual experience to be 
one of the big leaks in the operation of 
a small fleet of trucks. The user of a 
small number of trucks, with what 
seems to be necessary haphazard truck 
operation to meet delivery needs, is 
placed at a disadvantage in comparison 
with the concern which can well afford 
to study and supervise its delivery work. 

Yet, in spite of ali this, small fleets 
of trucks can be so well organized that 
they are able to deliver at a unit cost 
every bit as economically as that of a 
fleet of fifty or sixty vehicles. 

It has been demonstrated time and 
time again that the small concern need 
not accept as fate the presumption that 
it cannot compete with the big firm on 
even terms as to deliveries. 

The secret lies in drawing a leaf from 
the experiences of the big truck users 
and in making, at the outset, enough of 
a study of how the big users get their 
economies so that from even the most 
general standpoint the use of the trucks 
is placed on a sound and sensible foot- 
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Making Trucks Pay a Profit 


MONG the more important oppor- 
‘X tunities which are being grasped to- 
day by a number of delivery executives 
in this business is that of planning the 
work of the vehicles to equalize peak 
seasons throughout the year. 

As an instance of what may be done 
by such planning, we quote the experi- 
ence of a large New England concern 
which operates a large fleet of trucks 
with remarkable economy. 

Five vehicles in the fleet are main- 
tained as reserve vehicles. All others 
are given specific routes and their work 
is planned always ahead of daily re- 
quirements. Of these five reserve trucks 
two are held to replace cars assigned to 
the repair shop; two to replace cars in 
the paint shop; and one is reserved for 
accidents or bad breakdowns. 

During the busiest seasons this garage 
reserve is withheld from the paint shop 
so that each vehicle goes through the 
paint shop once a year. 

Three spare bodies are in service to 
allow this number of regular bodies go- 
ing through the paint shop continually. 
By this method three weeks can be al- 
lowed to repair and paint a body and 
the chassis is held in the paint shop 
only one week. 

Territories are classified as Beach, 
Suburban, and City. The first two years 
of its service, a truck is assigned to 
beach work, covering from 60 to 100 
miles a day. The next two years this 
truck is on suburban work, covering 
from 30 to 50 miles a day. From the end 
of that period for the balance of its ser- 
vice it is on city work, and covers about 
20 miles a day. 

Maintaining a fleet covering this 
range of territory, and furnishing reli- 
able consistent service with a small re- 
serve, requires close supervision and at- 
tention to mechanical condition. This is 
obtained through a system of regular 
inspection and spare replacement units. 

The oldest truck in service is main- 
tained in sufficiently good condition so 
that in case of need it can be put out on 
a beach trip. 

During the first two years a vehicle is 
operated it covers from 20,000 to 25,000 
miles, and except in case of accident is 
maintained entirely on inspection ser- 
vice. At the end of that time it usually 
requires regrinding and some overhaul- 
ing of transmission, differential, etc. 

The truck then goes into suburban 
work, and for the next two-year period 
it is again maintained by inspection. At 
about the end of the fourth year the de- 
livery car goes through what is known 
as a detailed overhaul. The amount of 
work being done at that time depends 
on the length of time it is planned to 
keep it in service. The economical life 
of a truck in this service is from five to 
seven years depending on the total mile- 
age, the type of work, the number of 
stops and starts, and the drivers it has 
had. 

The night inspector spends one or two 
nights on a car, replaces miscellaneous 
small bushings, spring bolts, brake as- 
semblies, clutch plates, steering gears, 


or any units that can be completed in 
one night. As a rule, on the exchange 
of any of the larger units, this work can 
be planned ahead and done by the day 
crew on the next regular inspection 
period, or on a day when deliveries are 
light. 

This system is a complete and prac- 
tical method of providing a balanced mo- 
tor truck up-keep system. Its economy 
lies in the fact that work is scheduled 
scientifically, to be evenly distributed 
over a full year’s time. Thus a repair 
force can be maintained as a steady unit, 
its costs standardized, and an adequate 
number of trucks to meet daily require- 
ments is assured. 

Such instances as this, which show the 
results of study and planning, represent 
unquestionable proof that such planning 
pays. It is in the obtaining of balanced, 
economical and productive systems like 
this that the motor truck user will find 
his biggest opportunities to improve de- 
liveries today. 


Industrial Truck Association Is 
Organized 


. Anes is made that the 
Industrial Truck Association has 
been informed by manufacturers of elec- 
tric industrial trucks, tractors, storage 
batteries, and equipment. It has head- 
quarters at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City, with C. B. Crockett as secre- 
tary in charge of staff operations. 

“Supported by initial membership 
from fourteen companies’ producing 
more than 90 per cent of the products 
of the industry,” the announcement says, 
“the association, organized in the inter- 
est of cooperative sales promotion, has 
for its purposes, the broadening of pre- 
sent markets, education of the public, 
and the solution of materials handling 
problems by the use of mechanical equip- 
ment. The founders also see an oppor- 
tunity for further simplification and 
standardization of their products and a 
free exchange of statistical information 
which characterizes the successful busi- 
nesses of today.” 

M. S. Towson, president of the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, is the 
association’s president, and other firms 
identified with the organization are the 
Automatic Transportation Co., _ Ince., 
Baker-Raulang Co., Crescent Truck Co., 
Lakewood Engineering Co., Mercury 
Manufacturing Co., Wright-Hubbard 
Industrial Electric Truck Co., Inc., Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co., Edison 
Storage Battery Co., Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Gould Storage Battery Co., 
Electric Products Co., Hertner Electric 
Co. and Sangamo Electric Co. 


Weighs Trucks New Way 


NEW basis for establishing truck 

- capacities—called “straight ratings” 
—has been announced by the General 
Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich. All 
trucks manufactured by the company 
will hereafter be described, sold and 
guaranteed on this basis. 
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According to O. L. Arnold, vice-presi- 
dent directing sales, under the new meth- 
od the exact chassis weight is shown and 
given, as well as the exact weight of 
any type of body suitable for each model 
truck. These subtracted from the maxi- 
mum allowable total gross weight of 
each truck show the payload capacity, 
which is fully guaranteed. 


Truck Makers Plan for Lower Shipping 
Costs 


I ‘OLDING that the more efficient use 

of the motor truck was the keynote 
of lower distribution costs to the con- 
sumer, the truck members of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, at a meeting in Detroit on March 
6, decided to alter their plan of hold- 
ing a national motor truck show in favor 
of adopting a program of sales effort 
designed to demonstrate the uses of the 
truck in various types of delivery ser- 
vice. 

The motor truck committee of the 
N. A. C. C. was asked to consider the 
advisability of a “motor truck week” 
throughout the country, this to include 
special exhibits by all dealers, with 
demonstration tests for brake perform- 
ance, hill climbing and acceleration. 

One costly feature of modern distribu- 
tion, according to M. L. Pulcher, who 
presided at the Detroit meeting, has 
been the necessity of local stores carry- 
ing high inventories of goods. With 
efficient truck travel, he declared, local 
deliveries could be made promptly from 
centrally-situated warehouses, thus per- 
mitting the stores to keep small stocks 
on the shelves. 


National Motor Service 
RGANIZATION of the National 


Motor Service Corporation under 
the laws of Delaware was announced, in 
New York on March 13, to bring under 
centralized management and_ control 
freight and passenger motor service 
companies operating in the principal 
cities of the United States. 

The corporation plans to acquire all 
the outstanding stock of the Imperial 
Motor Service Corporation of New 
York, which maintains about 500 auto- 
mobiles and eight garages. 

Arrangements are under consideration 
for extending operations to other cities 
in the East. A public offering of the 
corporation’s stock will be made within 
a short time by Furlaud & Co., Inc. 


Minnesota Regulation 


Measure 


b Sag eatetite and motor trans- 
port representatives favoring and 
opposing extension of the powers of the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission to regulate truck transpor- 
tation presented arguments before the 
Minnesota Senate committee on motor 
vehicles at a hearing in St. Paul on 
March 5. A measure providing for such 
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Some of the new chassis and van bodies produced by Gramm Motors, Inc., Lima, Ohio 


extension had been introduced in both 
branches of the Legislature. 

On behalf of interests favoring the 
bill John Selb, a former House member 
representing the Commission, declared 
that the latter’s regulatory powers were 
inadequate, with the result that some 
truck owners were forced to _ take 
orders from the Commission while their 
competitors escaped. At present many 
truck operators stepped in and took 
away choice business from licensed oper- 
ators who must take the poor business 
with the good on a schedule of time, 
rates and termini fixed by the Com- 
mission, which prescribed also certain 
standards of equipment. 

Siding with Mr. Selb were Oliver 
Skellet, president of the Skellet Co.; E. 
L. Murphy, Sr., president of the Murphy 
Transfer & Storage Co., and Perry R. 
Moore, representing the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul Truck Terminal Association. 

Opponents to the bill included Willard 
A. Morse, president of the Minneapolis 
Transfermen’s Association and _ treas- 
urer of the Security Warehouse Co.; 
H. L. Halverson, secretary of the Boyd 
Transfer & Storage Co., and T. A. Hor- 
rocks, secretary of the Minnesota Com- 
mercial Truck Owners’ Association. 

Mr. Halverson argued that the law 
if enacted would compel a farmer haul- 
ing a load of livestock to South St. Paul 
to refuse to haul back a load of mer- 
chandise because he would have to pay 
$50 for a permit and employ an attorney 
to obtain a certificate of convenience 
and necessity from the Commission. To 
make a trucker return with an empty 
vehicle would be an economic waste. he 
asserted, and he added that such a law 
would drive many draymen out of busi- 
ness and thus create a virtual monopoly 
of the transportation business for a 
limited group of firms and that even- 
tually the railroads might control these 
and further extend _ transportation 
monopoly. 

Mr. Horrocks said the law would 
bring about extensive interference in the 
business of hundreds of small truck 
operators in the State who could not 
afford the red tape necessary under a 
system regulation. 

The proposed law would extend the 
types of operation subject to regulation 
by the Commission. Its general purpose 


is to prevent unlicensed operators from 
interfering with the business territory 
of operators whose activities have been 
found by the Commission to be a public 
necessity. 


Recent Models | 
| 
UTOCAR CO., Ardmore, Pa.: Two 6- 
cylinder trucks, one of 1% and the 
other of 2-ton rating, and each known as 
the Six-Cylinder Despatch, replace cor- 
responding Model A units. The respec- 
tive prices are $2,700 and $3,000; wheel- 
bases, 150 or 174 inches for either; chas- 
sis weights, 4900 and 5100 pounds; 
wheels, steel disk for each; tires, 32 x 6 
for the 1% and 32 x 6 dual rear for the 
2-ton. 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit: Increase 
of capacity rating from 1 to 1% tons, 
lengthening of wheelbase from 124 to 
131 inches, and strengthening of frame 
and rear axle are among changes in the 
utility truck, in addition to adoption of 
a 6-cylinder engine. A cab is supplied 
for this larger chassis but the maker 
does not manufacture the bodies. Price 
of chassis without cab is $545; with cab, 
$640. Chevrolet offers also a new light 
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delivery unit designed on passenger car 
coach model lines with rear windows 
blanked out and a rear door added. 


Fageol Motors Co., Oakland, Cal.: A 
new over-size 1-ton truck chassis, pow- 
ered by a 4-cylinder engine and equipped 
with 4-speed transmission and hydraulic 
4-wheel internal brakes, is called the 
Cub. Price, $1,300. The wheelbase, 
standard, is 144 inches, with optional 
lengths of 152 or 168 inches at extra 
cost. The steel spoke wheels have 32 x 
7 tires. 


Gramm Motors, Inc., Lima, Ohio: Two 
newcomers are the Imperial Senior Van 
Model 231 and Imperial Junior Van 
Model 278, the former selling for $4,985 
and the other for $3,785. For the Senior, 
which has a wheelbase of 236 inches, a 
Gramm van body 18 feet long and of 
1000 cubic feet capacity is recommended 
by the company, the price of the body 
being $1,950. For the Junior, with a 
wheelbase of 210 inches, a Gramm van 
body 16 feet long and of 800 cubic feet 
capacity is recommended, the price of 
this body being $1,650. Shorter wheel- 
bases are available if desired. Powered 
by engines specially built for Gramm, 
the two models are equipped with 4- 
wheel emergency and service brakes. 
The wheels are of the Budd Michelin 
disk type. The Senior’s tires are 36 x 
8 pneumatic single front, dual rear; and 
the Junior’s are 34 x 7 pneumatic single 
front, dual rear. Larger sizes will be 
substituted if desired at extra cost. 





Larrabee-Deyo Motor Truck Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y.: A new line is an- 
nounced in capacities of 1, 1%, 2, 2%, 
3 and 3% tons, all powered with 6-cyl- 
inder engines, and a 5-ton is to be offered 
later. Wheelbases range from 143 to 
205 inches, and capacities from 2000 to 
7000 pounds. Tires are 32 x 5 for the 
l-ton, 32 x 6 for the 1%, 2 and 2'%-ton 
models and 34 x 7 for the 3-ton and 3'%4- 
ton. 


Le Blond-Schacht Truck Co., Cincin- 
nati: The Champion, a 2-ton, 6-cylinder 
model, has a road speed of 40 m.p.h., is 











The new 6-cylinder light duty truck, Model 61, of the White Company, Cleveland 
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offered in wheelbases of 160 and 174 
inches, and lists at $1,850. It has a 4- 
speed transmission and 4-wheel internal 
hydraulic brakes. Wheels are 7-inch 
Budd disks equipped with 32 x 6 pneu- 
matics, dual rears. The chassis weight 
with cab is 4500 pounds; without cab, 
4075 pounds. 


Maccar Corp., Scranton, Pa.: Two 4- 
ton chassis, designated as Models 84 and 
86, have been added, the first powered 
by a four and the other by a six. The 
standard wheelbase of each is 177 
inches, with the maximum 209% inches. 
Front tires, 36 x 6 solid; rear tires, 
36 x 6 dual solid. Weight, 8000 pounds. 
Meanwhile the company’s Model 46, for- 
merly listed as a 2-ton job, has been re- 
rated under the 2'%-ton classification 
and is equipped with 32 x 6 dual pneu- 
matic tires. 





Sanford Motor Truck Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Two models have been announced 
—S, of 1%4-ton, and A, of 1%-ton, capac- 
ities. They are equipped with 6-cylin- 
der engines and mechanically operated 
4-wheel brakes. Cast metal, hollow 
spoke wheels are equipped with, respec- 
tively, 30 x 5 and 32 x 6 pneumatic tires. 
The wheelbases are 120 inches for Model 
S and 130 inches for Model A. These 
are of the Cub series, which eventually 
is to include two other models to extend 
the capacity range to 3 tons. 





Stewart Motor Corp., Buffalo: A 2-ton 
chassis is featured by a large bus type 
6-cylinder engine, 4-wheel transmission, 
4-wheel Bendix brakes and low frame 
height. The prices are $2,190 for Model 
26X with bevel gear, and $2,290 for 
Model 26XW with worm. Standard tire 
equipment is 32 x 6 pneumatics with 
dual rears, but 32 x 5 pneumatics, front, 
with 34 x 6 solid, rear, are offered as 
optional. Single pneumatics, 34 x 7, are 
furnished extra. 





White Company, Cleveland: Deliver- 
ies began about March 25 on a new 6- 
cylinder light duty truck, Model 61, hav- 
ing an allowable gross weight rating of 
8000 to 10,500 pounds and available in 
148-inch and 170-inch wheelbases. It 
has 4-wheel hydraulic brakes and 4-speed 
transmission. Dual rear wheels are 
driven through a semi-floating rear axle 
on roller bearings. 


ee 


New Fruehauf Model 


The Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, 
has brought out a lightweight, all 
pressed-steel frame semi-trailer designed 
to increase the capacity of trucks from 
one to three tons. Known as the Flyer, 
this model is equipped with the Frue- 
hauf fifth wheel which, serving as a 
stabilizer, provides flexible connection 
between truck and trailer and permits 
all six wheels to follow the contour of 
the road. The lower half of the fifth 
wheel is broad and tilts to the rear, al- 
lowing the trailer to slide easily into 


RECENT MODELS—NEWS 


position. The capacity is 3 tons and 
the maximum gross load with body 
is 9000 pounds. The chassis weight, 
with 5-inch solid tires, is 1760 pounds. 
The cast steel wheels are equipped with 
34 x 5 solids or 34 x 7 single pneumatics 
or 32 x 6 dual pneumatics. 


Weicker System of Keeping 
Motor Fleet Cost Records 


(Concluded from page 23) 


and its capacity and license number, to- 
gether with its number in the fleet. 

This record is maintained in the office 
and is compiled from the reports from 
the garage and maintenance department. 

Each night the garage foreman makes 
out what is known as the “Daily Garage 
Report” on a card that is 10 inches long 
and 5 inches wide. 

The identities of each truck are shown 
by numbers listed in numerical order 
down the left hand side. Company- 
owned automobiles are indicated by their 
makes. Across the top of the card are 
the headings—‘Mileage,“ “Pints of Oil,” 
“Greased,” “Oiled Magneto,” “Specific 
Gravity of Battery,” “Wash,” “Tire 
Pressure” for five tires, and “Time.” 

Any repairs, parts, etc., that are put 
onto the truck are reported separately 
from the garage report and in detail so 
that the information may be included 
in the general report. 

In order to keep a closer check on the 
amount of gas used by each truck, the 
company has installed a Bowser No. 99 
pump with ‘Meas-ur-check,’ which 
makes it impossible to take out gasoline 
without a ticket and accounting for 
same. The garage foreman, only, dis- 
penses gas. The machine punches out 
the exact amount of gas, dispensed 
each time, on a slip, and the name of 
the truck driver and the truck number 
are noted on the back of the slip and 
filed for later reference and considera- 
tion. 

The mileage is taken off every night, 
too. 

As the drivers are not permitted to 
service their trucks, equipment has been 
installed to speed up certain of the 
routine service work. For example, the 
grease pits are equipped with an air 
compressor so that the grease is forced 
into the trucks under pressure. A five- 
ton truck can be greased in thirty min- 
utes. 

Water for washing is under 300-pound 
pressure, which speeds the removal of 
mud and dust from the washable parts 
of the trucks. 


ee 


Hartford Co. Has New Location in 
Springfield, Mass. 


The Hartford Despatch & Warehouse 
Co., Hartford, Conn., changed its busi- 
ness location in Springfield, Mass., on 
March 1. On that date it began occupy- 
ing a four-story brick mill-constructed 
building on North Main Street, in the 
Brightwood section of Springfield. The 
plant has a private siding served by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. 
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Bertel Succeeds Hatcher as Fargo Com- 
pany’s President 


The Union Transfer Co., established 
in Fargo, N. D., in 1906, has been re- 
organized and is now the Union Storage 
& Transfer Co. 

M. N. Hatcher, who was the president, 
has retired from the business, which he 
helped found, to devote his time to his 
interests in Hatcher Brothers as State 
agents for the Great West Life Assur- 
ance Co., and to the North Dakota State 
Fair Association, of which he is presi- 
dent. 

B. L. Bertel, long secretary, treasurer 
and manager of the Union company, 
has purchased Mr. Hatcher’s interest in 
the firm and is now president and gen- 
eral manager. Mrs. Bertel is secretary. 

The Union company, one of the 
largest combination merchandise and 
household warehouse firms between the 
Twin Cities and Spokane, owns and op- 
erates three warehouses with a total 
floor space of 126,000 square feet. It 
holds memberships in the American, Na- 
tional and Minnesota associations. 


Cold Storage Holdings Larger 


Increased holdings of most cold stor- 
age products—exceptions being cream- 
ery butter, case eggs and frozen poultry 
-——are reported by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture as of date 
of March 1 as compared with March 1] 
of the previous year. 

Holdings of creamery butter are re- 
ported at 11,911,000 pounds as against 
14,404,000 pounds last March; case eggs 
11,000 cases compared with 66,000 cases; 
and total stocks of frozen poultry 89,- 
080,000 pounds compared with 103,494,- 
000 pounds. 

Total meat stocks are reported at 1,- 
127,910,000 pounds March 1 compared 
with 1,025,392,000 on March 1 a year 
ago; lard 174,768,000 pounds compared 
with 121,082,000 pounds; and American 
cheese 49,435,000 pounds compared with 
36,710,000 pounds. 

Storage holdings of apples include 1,- 
125,000 barrels compared with 846,000 
barrels a year ago; 7,973,000 boxes 
against 7,023,000 boxes, and 2,175,000 
bushel baskets compared with 1,536,000 
bushel baskets. 


New South Carolina Firm 


The Columbia Bonded Storage Co. has 
been organized in Columbia, S. C., with 
Gordon Kenna as president. Mr. Kenna 
is vice-president and general manager 
of the Palmetto Compress Co. 

The new firm, which has a warehouse 
at 700 College Street, will engage in 
both merchandise and household goods 
storage. 





If Oskamulpeepee, in whatever 
State, has a warehouse that is re- 
liable, that warehouse is listed in 
the annual Warehouse Directory— 
consult the book for dependable 
information. 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


effort is made to present complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 


= 


the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
* major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 


is thinking and doing. When annual cr semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 


1s beens is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 
¢ 
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Federal Trade Commission Urges Licensing of Trade Associations 
and Would Provide for Compulsory Statistics 


HE Federal Trade Commission recently sent to the 

United States Senate a report of the Commission’s 

investigation of open price trade associations, as 
called for by a Senate resolution. Principal recommenda- 
tions made in the report are: 

1. That the United States Bureau of the Census be given 
power to compel the return of statistical data needed from 
all manufacturers and dealers, insuring satisfactory devel- 
opment of trade statistics with regard to accuracy and 
comparability from month to month. 

2. That trade associations be given a definite place and 
responsibility in the social order by a licensing system, 
designed not so much as an instrument of regulation but 


rather as an important means of providing the Government 
with full knowledge of what the trade associations are 
doing. 

The Commission believes that with the development of 
rules of trade practice, on the initiative of the associa- 
tions and with the cooperation of the Commission, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the marketing of goods will 
become more and more an open and above-board affair and 
that much of the machinery needed to find out what com- 
petitors are doing may be dispensed with. What is needed 
in its stead is more comprehensive trade statistics, the 
Commission declares. 

A statement by the Commission continues: 


% “TL. VEN though trade associations have, 
' 4in many cases, a past that falls 
fi within the shadow of the anti-trust laws, 
i ag and even though such organizations may 
ie t easily overstep the line and be exploited 
5 in the interest of illegal and anti-social 
ends, trade associations as a whole are 
believed to be a highly constructive in- 
fluence in the business world, whose 
importance is bound to increase and 
whose work, if truly constructive, will 
be increasingly appreciated. 

“It is undoubtedly better for the trade 

association if its members, as such, do 
not have too concentrated or exclusive 
an interest in prices. The decision of 
what is the fair price should not be left 
He | merely to the seller, still less to a group 
ie of sellers. There is perhaps no more 
properly individualistic social phenom- 
it enon to be encountered among civilized 
men than price making in an open com- 
petitive market. Conditions and cir- 
cumstances under which the prices are 
arrived at may be properly a subject 
of regulation and of group decision, but 
| seldom the specific price itself on a 
Tt specific commodity. 
; ; “A frank and above-board interest in 
; | the standardization of certain practices 
that practically, and too often covertly, 
ra affects costs to the buyer is a field for 
rae trade association activity of much 
: promise. To keep such work free from 
the taint of conspiracy and illegal re- 
straint of trade, is, however, an impor- 
tant task for the permanent pilots of 
f trade associations, and one in which 
they apparently need outside advice and 
assistance. 
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“When price information is made 
statistical in spirit as well as method, 
it comes under the definition of trade 
statistics, as being impersonal informa- 
tion relating to supply-and-demand con- 
ditions in one or more particular indus- 
tries. 

“There has been a marked develop- 
ment of trade statistical work, largely 
through cooperation between trade as- 
sociations and the Government, since the 
war, and this development is bound to 
go much farther. There is no good 
reason why price statistics should not 
be also covered in this way. And there 
is a presumptive reason in the nature 
of trade statistics why the Government 
should have the authority to obtain them 
wherever their compilation and- publica- 
tion are deemed in the public interest. 
Government participation in trade sta- 
tistics has in its favor the fact that 
it warrants unqualifiedly the making of 
the statistics available generally, instead 
of accepting the situation that involves 
attempts to use them as a trade advan- 
tage for the sellers only. 

“Such evidence as was obtained of 
questionable activities on the part of the 
listed open-price associations or their 
members, is also considered in this re- 
port. Although the point of view here 
relates fundamentally to what is legally 
questionable, the discussion is more con- 
cerned with what is economically ques- 
tionable, because it is not considered of 
primary importance in this connection 
to determine whether accepted prin- 
ciples of law regarding restraints and 
restrictions of trade have been applied 


by the court to specific cases in which 
the facts are identical with those of 
the instances mentioned. 

“Since the principles of the Federal 
anti-trust laws, it is believed, are recog- 
nized by the majority of those who are 
adequately informed to be sound prin- 
ciples of public administration in re- 
lation to business, it is not so important 
in the present inquiry to decide whether 
specific acts have been technically held 
illegal as it is to observe whether they 
are contrary to these general principles. 

“The investigation of an alleged re- 
straint of trade by a specific group of 
manufacturers or dealers, however, is 
generally made the subject of a definite 
quasi-judicial proceeding by the commis- 
sion rather than a general investigation. 
The present report deals with general 
situations and recommendations. 

“A chapter in the report dealing with 
constructive ideas of trade associations 
shows how the good and bad shade into 
each other in trade association work. 
There is an apparent need of nicer dis- 
crimination in trade-association circles 
regarding matters affecting the public 
interest. 

“This legislative policy has had as 
its particular object industrial trusts or 
corporate combinations. But the policy 
is in its reference not limited to such 
an extreme degree of suppression of 
competition as is involved in the con- 
solidation of competing enterprises into 
a single large corporation or other more 
or less permanent organization. It in- 
cludes also loose associations of com- 
petitors, or mere agreements between 
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competitors for some specific restraint 
of trade. 

“This latter form has come to be 
recognized as having an almost equal 
importance with corporate organizations 
as possible means of suppressing com- 
petition. But the policy of the United 
States is the same, whether a trade 
association or a corporate organization 
is the method used injuriously to restrict 
competition. The policy is_ directed 
against control of supply and demand 
in the market in any form or degree, 
though with certain specific exceptions 
given legal sanction. 

“A trade association is an organiza- 
tion of competitors. Even if the im- 
mediate purpose of the organizers has 
no relation to competition, nevertheless, 
the pertinence of the situation to the 
interests of those coming together will 
lead to discussion of competitive con- 
ditions. But it would distort the facts 
to assume that competitive conditions in 
an industry come up for consideration 
only in this incidental way. 

“Not only are trade associations or- 
ganizations of competitors, but the pur- 
pose of the organization is usually to 
regulate, if not to limit, competition in 
some way or other. Since there is such 
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Malcolm A. Keyser 





Recently elected divisional vice-presi- 
dent of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, Mr. Keyser 
is president of the M. A. Keyser Fire- 
proof Storage Co., Salt Lake City 








Texas 


Sp dewagpte-y by more than fifty mem- 
bers and guests, the annual winter 
meeting of the Texas Warehouse & 
Transfermen’s Association was held at 
the Gunter Hotel in San Antonio on 
Feb. 14, 15 and 16. Officers for 1929 
were elected as follows: 

President, Walter Jenull, secretary 
Muegge-Jenull Warehouse Co., San An- 
tonio. 

First vice-president, 
president Binyon-O’Keefe 
Storage Co., Fort Worth. 

Second vice-president, O. E. Latimer, 
secretary Scobey Fireproof Storage Co., 
San Antonio. 

Secretary-treasurer, Neill H. Banis- 
ter, Houston, the field secretary. 

Executive committee members, G. K. 
Weatherred, associate manager Dallas 
Transfer & Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Dallas; Benjamin S. Hurwitz, president 
Westheimer Transfer & Storage Co., 
Houston; L. C. Abbott, manager Fort 
Worth Warehouse & Storage Co., Fort 
Worth; E. D. Balcom, associate man- 
ager Dallas Transfer & Terminal Ware- 
house Co., Dallas; K. K. Meisenbach, 
president American Transfer & Storage 
Co., Dallas; R. B. Albaugh, president 
Texas Fireproof Storage Co., Waco; J. 
P. Tarry, president Tarry Warehouse & 
Storage Co., Wichita Falls. 

Mr. Meisenbach, the retiring presi- 
dent, reviewed the year’s activities, and 
William I. Ford, Dallas, presented re- 
ports of the Del Monte and Los Angeles 
conventions of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association and 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
quoting in part from the February issue 
of Distribution and Warehousing. 

Col. Banister, the field secretary, dis- 


Roy’ Binyon, 
Fireproof 


cussed the legislative situation and al- 
luded particularly to Senate Bill 413, a 
public convenience and necessity meas- 
ure covering common carrier trucks. 
This bill, read in its entirety at the 
meeting, divides motor carriers into two 
classes: 

Class A. Those which are regular mo- 
tor freight lines operating between fixed 
termini on regular schedules under pub- 
lished tariffs. These would be required 
to secure certificates of public necessity 
and convenience before operating. 

Class B. Trucks operated for hire 
between two or more_ incorporated 
places. These, called contract haulers, 
would have to secure permits from the 
Railroad Commission after first provid- 
ing proper insurance or bond to protect 
public and cargo. 

To provide funds for the administra- 
tion of the law, Class A operators would 
have to pay the Railroad Commission 
$15 a year for each vehicle, and Class 
B operators $5 a year for each vehicle. 


A Protection Committee 


It was voted to indorse the bill except 
that the date Oct. 1, 1928, appearing in 
the measure, should be changed to read 
that the law should become effective as 
of date of the measure becoming en- 
acted. 

The association decided also that, 
should the bill be enacted, a committee 
of three should be appointed—none of 
them a Class A operator—to work with 
Col. Banister to bring about protection 
for warehousemen in their services for 
pick-up and delivery. 

The resolutions committee, headed by 
T. L. Waugh, Houston, brought in a 
resolution which was adopted, as fol- 
lows: 


_that 


Oo” 


a thing as unfair competition, and since 
a trade association may be an efficient 
instrument for influencing conditions of 
competition to their betterment, there is 
evidently a field for trade association 
activity in connection with competition. 
It is necessary, however, to add that 
the matter of framing a definition of 
what constitutes unfair competition can- 
not properly be left entirely to the trade 
association. 

“While it appears to be true that the 
practices of trade associations today 
are more public spirited and that they 
are dominated by broader ideas than 
formerly, there is still plenty of room 
for further improvement. Perhaps the 
most important factor in such a favor- 
able development is the increasing in- 
fluence of broadminded and able trade 
association secretaries. 

“With reference to fundamental ques- 
tions of policy involved, it seems clear 
trade associations have come to 
stay. They are evidently a permanent 
feature of our social organization be- 
cause of characteristic possibilities of 
public service and because they are in- 
struments by which individuals are in- 
duced to transcend the point of view 
of merely private and personal interest.” 


“We believe that there is a wide and 
general need and demand by the people 
for a simple system of registration of 
licenses of motor vehicles, and a mate- 
rial reduction in license fees on all types 
of motor vehicles. The association speaks 
from the experience of actual ownership 
and operation of both passenger and 
commercial motor vehicles. This posi- 
tion is strengthened by the actual op- 
erating costs and revenues as shown by 
the books of account of our commercial 
car operators. 

“We believe that the difference in 
gasoline consumption by the various 
types of motor vehicles is a fair and just 
measure of the differential in road wear 
in the operation of all types of motor 
vehicles. An exorbitant, high license fee 
is, in our judgment, wrong in principle 
and works many hardships upon owners. 
We believe our legislators are looking 
for a sound and simple solution of these 
problems, keeping in mind, of course, 
the necessity for a proper and economic 
State highway program. 

“We believe that in this we express 
the sentiment of the tax paying public, 
and that our road budget should not be 
governed by arbitrary figures, set up at 
an official station away from the tax- 
payer. Conversely, we do believe that 
the taxpayer, for whom the government 
is instituted and from whom all depart- 
ments derive their power, should deter- 
mine their own abilities to bear the cost 
of government, and on this basis the 
budget for our servants should be made. 

“With these thoughts in mind, the op- 
erators of this industry, who have as 
much pride in their State government, 
who desire to pay their just portion of 
the cost of government, and who have 
just as much need for good roads as any 
group or any individual, believe the fol- 
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lowing program to be simple of appli- 
cation and acceptable and agreeable to 
the people of this State.: 

“1. We believe there should be a flat 
maximum license fee for each and every 
type of motor vehicle, and suggest a fee 
of $10. 

“2. We believe that there should be 
levied, and we know there is a general 
sentiment for, an occupation tax of a 
reasonable amount, say 3c. or 4c. per 
gallon upon gasoline. 

“3. We believe there should be a rea- 
sonable division of such revenues with 
counties for use in connection with the 
construction and maintenance of lateral 
roads. 

“4. We believe that there should be 
outlined a definite construction program, 
and that definite contracts should be en- 
tered into for a reasonable construction 
program in so far as possible with all 
the economies of a private contract. 

“5. We believe that if the funds so 
derived do not provide sufficient funds, 
after deduction of the counties’ pro rata, 
and that amount going to the general 
school fund, to satisfy the peoples’ (tax- 
payers’) ideas as to the yearly construc- 
tion program, our industry would favor 
the submission of a State-wide bond is- 
sue providing for the issuance each 
biennium of a limited amount of bonds 
sufficient to provide the deficit between 
the revenues indicated and the revenues 
needed additional thereto for the specific 
construction and maintenance of high- 
ways. 

“6. We believe, of course, under the 
license fee program adhered to herein, 
that we should provide by law definite 
weights allowable under the law, dimen- 
sions of equipment, as well as kind of 
tire equipment to be used and the maxi- 
mum load weight to be allowed per inch 
of rubber on solid or on pneumatic tires, 
as well as weight limits on metal tires. 

“7. Truck transportation today is in- 
dispensable in the scheme of distribution 
of the necessities and some of the luxu- 
ries of the people of the State. Road 
conditions, except in a few cases, render 
the cost of operation of trucks almost 
prohibitive, and our thought is to devise 
a livable program for our operators, and 
at the same time provide a practical and 
progressive road development program.” 

Mr. Waugh advised that the Texas 
Motor Carriers’ Association had been 
organized and had appointed a commit- 
tee to try to effect a working arrange- 
ment with the warehousemen’s associa- 
tion. Approval to such an arrangement 
was given, with the pussibility that the 
managements of the two organizations 
might be in one office. 

Senate Bill No. 413 again came up for 
discussion and it was voted to have a 
committee confer with the House com- 
mittee handling the measure in an ef- 
fort to have the date Oct. 1, 1928, 
stricken out and the law become effective 
when the bill should be passed. Presi- 
dent Meisenbach appointed such a com- 
mittee with Benjamin S. Hurwitz as 
chairman. 

On motion by Mr. Ford a committee 
was appointed to work out a plan for 
the exchange of household goods re- 
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movals, including matching of loads, 
throughout the State, with Col. Banister 
to supervise. Mr. Meisenbach appointed 
the committee with O. E. Latimer as 
chairman. 

D. W. Tackett, Dallas, offered a mo- 
tion, which was adopted, to the effect 
that the association invite into its mem- 
bership all merchandise and household 
goods warehouse firms, transfermen and 
motor freight operators, and arrange 
future convention programs so as to pro- 
vide for group meetings. 

A motion was passed that the A. W. 
A. and N. F. W. A. be invited to hold 
their 1930 conventions in Texas. 

It was voted to endeavor to work out 
some plan of agreement among _ the 
members with regard to reciprocity and 
appropriate charges with relation to la- 
bor, equipment, etc. 


To Extend AVLInc. 


Henry Reimers, Chicago, executive 
secretary of the N. F. W. A. and general 
manager of the Allied Van Lines, Inc., 
reviewed the history and purposes of 
this inter-city removals agency, and a 
committee was created which _ subse- 
quently met with Mr. Reimers and 
worked out a tentative plan for early 
affiliation of the Texas association with 
AVLInce. operation, and it is anticipated 
that arrangements will be effected with- 
in a few months. 

The Tackett tariff, devised by D. W. 
Tackett and outlined in detail some 
months ago in Distribution and Ware- 
housing, was discussed, and it was voted 
that the association adopt it as its tariff 
on the storage, handling and drayage on 
merchandise, subject to ratification by 
the various Texan local associations. A 
tariff committee, chairmanned by Mr. 
Tackett, was appointed to bring about 
extended use of the document, carry on 
educational work, effect any necessary 
adjustments, etc., looking toward uni- 
formity. 

State Senator Williamson addressed 
the convention on subjects of legislation 
and answered questions from the floor 
for an hour and a half. He approved 
Senate Bill No. 413 except for the juris- 
diction being given to the Railroad Com- 
mission. 

“Standard Forms in the Industry” 
was discussed by R. T. Strong, San An- 
tonio, and it was voted to have the sub- 
ject placed on the next convention pro- 


gram. 
—B.C. Reber. 


Following the Texas convention, Ben- 
jamin S. Hurwitz, chairman of the com- 
mittee which had been appointed to con- 
fer with the House committee with 
regard to striking out the date Oct. 1, 
1928, from Senate Bill No. 413, ap- 
peared before the House committee at 
Austin, and the committee substituted 
the date Feb. 20, 1929. This was a com- 
promise between the date originally in 
the bill and the date when the law would 
become effective upon enactment of the 
measure. 
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Southern 


rm\HE semi-annual meeting of the 
I Southern Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion will be held at the Henry Grady 
Hotel in Atlanta on April 23 and 24, it 
is announced by the president, John L, 
Wilkinson, Charlotte, N. C. 

Among the subjects on the program is 
the Allied Van Lines, Inc., and the pos. 
sibility of extending operation into the 
Southern’s territory. This will be dis- 
cussed by Henry Reimers, Chicago, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association and 
general manager of AVLInc. 

Invitations to attend the Atlanta 
meeting have been extended to Wilson 
V. Little, Chicago, executive secretary 
of the merchandise division of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association, and 
to officers of the Texas Warehouse & 
Transfermen’s Association. 

Twelve members of the Southern 
Warehousemen’s Association who are 
interested in developing, in the South- 
west, the Allied Van Lines, Ince., of 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, met at the office of the 
Southern association’s executive secre- 
tary, Sydney M. Green, Jr., in Atlanta, 
on March 2 and voted in favor of inav- 
gurating AVLInc. service in the terri- 
tory. The problem is now in the hands 
of the association’s board of directors. 

Attending the meeting were T. F. 
Catheart, J. M. Cherry, George Sebold 
and John J. Woodside, Atlanta; J. B. 
Fleming, Henry C. Goodman, George C. 
Harris and Carl F. Wittichen, Birming- 
ham; Paul Dodson and J. W. Dupes, 
Knoxville, and E. C. Lowry and L. J. 
Moeller, Montgomery together with Mr. 
Green. Mr. Harris presided. 


New York F. W. A. 


rINHE New York Furniture Warehouse- 

men’s Association held its March 
meeting, on the 11th, by candle light and 
lantern. There had been a fire in the 
Fifth Avenue Building, and modern il- 
lumination was not available when the 
seventy or eighty executives sat down 
to dinner at the Aldine Club. 


A feature of the discussions was a 
talk on warehousing conditions in 
France by James H. Hoeveler, Pitts- 
burgh, who is president of the Franco- 
American Packing & Storage Co., op- 
erated by Americans in American ways 
in Paris. 


“Just another crazy American” was 
applied by Frenchmen to Mr. Hoeveler, 
he recounted, because he set out to move 
goods from Paris to Havre in less than 
a day’s time, in comparison with the 
French way of doing the job in one week 
“at little speed” and five days “at great 
speed.” “But they like it and are giving 
in,” he commented. 


The warehouses in France are noth- 
ing like those in the United States, Mr. 
Hoeveler said, and the French compa- 
nies know little about piling goods. The 
upper parts of rooms for open storage 
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are wooden frame with chicken wire; 
and the piling is never done to the ceil- 
ing and there is other lost space, not- 
withstanding that charges are based on 
cubic measurements of goods stored. 

Mr. Hoeveler described the French 
packing as “absolutely beautiful” and 
“a work of art,” and said that American 
warehousemen could take lessons from 
the French in that respect. As an ex- 
ample, chairs are bandaged with wax 
tissue which entirely covers them; then 
excelsior is used, and paper on top of 
that. 

The Pittsburgh executive indicated 
that the Franco-American company 
planned to put up a new warehouse in 
Paris and he expected the Frenchmen 
to come around and inspect it and decide 
that the Americans were crazier than 
ever. The firm had already built its own 
lift vans, of 1000 cubic feet capacity, he 
said. 

Mr. Hoeveler had brought with him 
from Paris some motion pictures illus- 
trative of French packing methods but 
was unable to show them at the meet- 
ing because the building’s electrical ser- 
vice was out of commission. They were 
shown after the meeting at the ware- 
house of Morgan & Brothers. Charles 
D. Morgan, superintendent of the Mor- 
gan firm, is secretary of the Franco- 
American company of Paris. 


AVLInc. and Big 4 


Operation of the Allied Van Lines, 
Ine., was discussed, and Barrett C. Gil- 
bert, the New York association’s presi- 
dent, who is eastern vice-president of 
AVLInce., made a frank and straight- 
forward statement of his recent connec- 
tion with the effort by some of the 
agents of AVLInc. to reorganize the Big 
4 Transfer Co. with a view to making 
it an AVLInc. agent and develop house- 
hold goods removals out of Washington, 
D. C., for AVLIne. 

After Mr. Gilbert had made his state- 
ment the association, on motion by 
Charles S. Morris, adopted a resolution 
recording its “absolute confidence” in 
him. William T. Bostwick, the associa- 
tion’s secretary, announced that at a 
recent meeting of AVLInc. agents a 
resolution of confidence in Mr. Gilbert 
had been passed. 

In his statement Mr. Gilbert said he 
had discovered that there was a strong 
sentiment among AVLInc. agents 
against his connection with the plan to 
reorganize the Big 4 and that therefore 
he had not only withdrawn from the 
movement but had tendered his resigna- 
tion as eastern’ vice-president of 
AVLInc. The latter has not accepted 
the resignation. Mr. Gilbert commented 
in conclusion that the incident had 
shown that nothing could be done, in 
connection with the development of 
AVLInc., without the consent of all its 
agents. 

Announcement was made by Mr. Bost- 
wick that the directors of the associa- 
tion had approved the organizing of a 
division in Westchester County. 

Mr. Hoeveler told the members that 
his attorney in France had reported to 
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This is the White Motor Company truck which was on exhibition at the convention 

of the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association at Del Monte, Cal., im 

January. At the wheel is Mrs. David A. Murdoch, wife of one of the partners of 
the Murdoch Storage & Transfer Co., Pittsburgh 


him that the N. F. W. A.’s standard 


warehouse reecipt was “good French 
law.” 
William R. Wood read an opinion, 


prepared by a firm of attorneys for the 
Van Owners’ Association of Greater 
New York, to the effect that it was legal 
for warehousemen to charge interest on 
storage charges unpaid. 

Mr. Bostwick indicated that none of 
the proposed compulsory automobile in- 
surance bills introduced at Albany was 
likely to be enacted at the present ses- 
sion of the New York State Legislature 
but that probably a commission would 
be created to study the problem. He 
added that there was no way of know- 
ing whether a gas tax would be im- 
posed. 

Mr. Morris in a long talk condemned 
the practice of warehousemen selling 
what purported to be “all-risk” transit 
insurance which was not that in fact. 

It was voted to hold the summer out- 
ing, at Lake George in June, in connec- 
tion with the New York State Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 

The guests at the meeting included 
George A. Rutherford, Cleveland, re- 
cently elected a director of the N. F. 
W. A. 

a-ae a 


Pacifie Coast F. W. A. 


\ 71TH Herbert B. Holt, San Fran- 
'Y cisco, the new central divisional 
vice-president, in the chair, the central 
division of the Pacific Coast Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association met at the 
Athens Athletic Club in Oakland on 
Feb. 9. Harvey B. Lyon, Oakland, was 
elected to succeed Mr. Holt as the divi- 
sion’s secretary. 

Mr. Holt announced that it had been 
decided at the Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting in Del Monte, Cal., 
on Jan. 17, to hold two regular meetings 


of the board of directors each year, one 
in May and the other in October, at 
which membership applications would be 
considered. Hitherto a haphazard plan 
of calling the directors together has pre- 
vailed. Mr. Holt appointed Harvey B. 
Lyon, A. J. Becker and Reed J. Bekins 
to investigate applications. 
—-Clarence 


E bey. 


New York Port 


USTICE MeCOOK of the New York 
Supreme Court heard argument and 
reserved decision on March 12 on the 
application of the Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation of the Port of New York for 
an injunction against Dock Commis- 
sioner Cosgrove to restrain him from 
permitting city docks to be used for the 
storing of merchandise unloaded from 
the railroad leasing the docks for more 
than forty-eight hours, on the conten- 
tion that to permit such merchandise to 
remain longer on piers amounts to using 
them for storage purposes in unfair 
competition with the legitimate interests 
of the public warehouse industry. 
Assistant Corporation Counsel Sto- 
ver argued in behalf of the Commis- 
sioner that he was merely conforming 
to a long-established custom in permit- 
ting the railroad and steamship lessees 
to handle their freight in the most ex- 
peditious manner they could devise. 
Counsel for the New York Central 
Railroad said that the railroads were 
anxious to have freight removed imme- 
diately and for that reason began to 
charge storage after forty-eight hours. 
The injunction application was _ to 
Some extent directed against the stor- 
ing of newsprint rolls on the piers after 
they had been removed from cars. Affi- 
davits by the plaintiff alleged that sev- 
eral newspapers had stored materia] for 
a longer time than should be permitted. 
Charles B. Brophy, representing the 
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“NAV SNIKEB,” which, read backwards, tells what this vehicle is—the van of 
the Bekins household goods storage family operating in various Pacific Coast 
cities. Beside this traveling home on wheels which have rolled it over the roads in 
all parts of the land in recent years is Martin Bekins, elderly founder of the busi- 
ness which bears his name. This picture was taken at the Del Monte, Cal., conven- 
tion of the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association in January 


New York World, said that his paper 
and all other metropolitan dailies would 
be put to serious inconvenience if the 
Court should order all paper off the piers 
after forty-eight hours. He said it was 
not a matter of saving storage charges 
because the railroads charged about the 
same price for demurrage as the public 
warehouses did for storage, but experi- 
ence had shown that print paper suf- 
fers in excessive handling and that the 
present method is the best that had been 
devised. 


Pennsylvania F.W.A. 


Bip twelfth annual meeting of the 
i Pennsylvania Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association, at the Lorraine Hotel 
in Philadelphia on Feb. 12, was opened 
with the report of Fred L. Harner, 
Philadelphia, as president. While busi- 
ness generally was fair in 1928, he said, 
most departments showed a little falling 
off except that long distance hauling 
had been helped by good roads and the 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 

As vice-president and on behalf of 
the directors Harvey J. Lutz, Phila- 
delphia, reported that a number of con- 
troversies had been settled satisfactorily 
by arbitration, and he believed it to be 
unwise for cases to be presented to the 
N. F. W. A. for settlement until the 
efforts of the State organization had 
been exhausted. 

J. Wallace Fager, Philadelphia, sec- 
retary, said the association now had 63 
member companies—23 in Philadelphia, 
13 in Pittsburgh and 27 in various other 
parts of the State. 

As chairman of the transportation 


committee John J. Hartey, Philadelphia, 
reviewed the efforts which the committee 
had made, covering several months, to 
have the railroads enforce better pack- 
ing of household goods along the lines 
of the standards of the association, only 
to meet with a “we don’t care” attitude 
on the part of the carriers. 


“It is the thought of your committee,” 
he continued, “that the railroad com- 
panies’ packing requirements on used 
household effects are-entirely too liberal; 
nevertheless, the attitude of the carriers 
is that they do not want to impose any 
unreasonable hardship on the shippers 
in the way of packing requirements and 
as a result there is little or no prospect 
of having the packing requirements re- 
vised so as to prohibit the acceptance of 
the majority of household goods articles 
in other than a properly packed condi- 
tion. In view of this condition, our 
membership, owing to the high standard 
of packing which we adhere to, must be 
contented to lose a proportion of this 
packing business to other non-member 
companies whose packing’ standards 
more nearly meet the meager require- 
ments of the various railroad companies 
as set forth in the consolidated freight 
classification.” 


Concessions gained in rate establish- 
ment with regard to emigrants’ movables 
were reported by Mr. Hartey, who sug- 
gested that the transportation committee 
audit periodically, by way of protection, 
outbound and inbound freight bills, 
especially on carload movements of long 
distances, so that proper refunds of 
freight overcharges could be made. 

John H. Molan, Philadelphia, as chair- 
man of the uniform methods committee 
called attention to the wide divergence 
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in working conditions among the mem- 
ber houses and urged the establishment 
of standardization. He pleaded for the 
hourly basis in house-to-house moving; 
recommended this basis for apartment 
house moving; and suggested that a com- 
mittee be appointed to fix a differential 
for different kinds of apartment houses 
and the size of loads, so that flat rates 
might be quoted to customers objecting 
to an hourly rate. Philadelphia, it was 
stated, had been slow to adopt the apart- 
ment house idea and this type of busi- 
ness could not have been attracted until 
at a comparatively recent date; but now 
more than 3200 buildings in the city had 
been given apartment house classifica- 
tion. Because of no outside bidding, 
office movings, it was stated, should con- 
tinue to be done on a contract basis. 
The report discussed the prevailing 
rates for labor in and out; stated that 
a standard price system for estimating 
was needed, and deplored price cutting 
in general and a wide variance of rates. 


In the insurance committee’s report, 
Buell G. Miller, chairman, told of the 
appearance in the State legislature of 
three bills bearing on the employer’s 
liability compensation insurance law and 
said the committee would have certain 
parts changed, but that it believed the 
information should be placed before the 
association by insurance experts, where- 
upon the chair introduced Robert M. 
Ferguson, of New York City, general 
insurance agent, warehouse and van 
owner specialist, who addressed the 
meeting at some length, citing cases to 
show that in Pennsylvania, where Court 
decisions have shown a rather unfavor- 
able trend as regards the liability of the 
warehouseman, common earrier, or 
bailee, none of these would be apt to 
stand the ghost of a show in cases based 
on contracting for exemption from negli- 
gence by showing that value of a ship- 
ment has been limited by agreement in 
consideration of a reduced charge. The 
speaker defined “valued insurance” and 
said that many, until they get a loss, do 
not realize they have been paying a 
premium on something that does not 
insure, owing to the reluctance with 
which most persons read their insurance 
policies through. 

Mr. Ferguson added that usually in a 
State there is a rule specifically pro- 
hibiting valued insurance, whereas 
under Federal and interstate law there 
are circumstances whereunder the ware- 
houseman, or common carrier, may limit 
his liability. In Pennsylvania, however, 
he stated that there was only one pos- 
sible loophole, as shown in a decision 
of 1867, which he cited. The owner of 
goods shipped, the speaker said, does not 
have to prove negligence, according to 
later decisions, the burden of proof 
being on the carrier, or warehouseman, 
on the presumption that, when an acci- 
dent or loss occurs, some form of negli- 
gence exists and the carrier, in the 
nature of things, alone can give an ac- 
count of the loss, or damage, and its 
cause. 


As chairman of the special committee 
created to reorganize the P. F. W. A. 
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through the formation of chapters and 
an unaffiliated group of members not in 
any chapter, Walter E. Sweeting, Phil- 
adelphia, outlined the plan. The latter 
was adopted, putting the new constitu- 
tion and by-laws into effect. 

Officers, arbitrators, etc., for 1929 
were elected, as set down in the March 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing. 
They include Mr. Harner reelected as 
president. 

A letter was read from Martin H. 
Kennelly, Chicago, president of the 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., thanking the 
Pennsylvania association for its cooper- 
ation. AVLInc. development was dis- 
cussed by Barrett C. Gilbert, New York, 
the agency’s eastern vice-president; Mr. 
Sweeting, Pennsylvania. director of 
AVLInc.; Miss Catherine K. Lynn, man- 
ager of the eastern regional office in 
New York, and Miss L. N. Hollin, man- 
ager of the Philadelphia office opened 
last Nov. 1. 

January brought an increase of about 
100 per cent in volume and 225 per cent 
in profits in the Philadelphia district, 
Miss Hollin reported, due entirely to 
matched loads. The results from adver- 
tising in the telephone directories had 
not been as great as the number of 
queries, she said, but the national adver- 
tising and the vans on the road would 
greatly help, the latter through attract- 
ing widespread notice and causing in- 
quiries. Since the first of February, she 
added, the office had been trying out 
classified newspaper advertising, from 
which some good prospects had been 
developed. 

Following the introduction of visiting 
presidents Mr. Harner announced that 
the first meeting of the Philadelphia 
chapter would be held and that the meet- 
ing of the new board of directors of the 
State association would be postponed. 
The State meeting then was declared 
adjourned and the Philadelphia chapter 
went into a committee of the whole and 
reported to Walter E. Sweeting, chair- 
man of the by-laws committee, who read 
the changes and errata in the by-laws. 
The by-laws as changed, including pro- 
vision to hold the annual meeting of 
the Philadelphia chapter in January of 
each year, at a date and place chosen 
by the board of directors, were adopted. 


—K. H. Lansing. 


Colorado 


AFTER months of research work the 

the rate committee—chairmanned 
by Erwin G. May, Denver—of the Colo- 
rado Transfer and Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation has constructed a set of rates 
to be used in connection with the ap- 
plications being prepared for certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity 
to do inter-city hauling of household 
goods. Constructed on scientific data 
and with due regard for operating costs 
and a fair return of profit, the commit- 
tee said in a bulletin disseminating the 
rates to the organization’s members, the 
tariffs are substantially the same as 
those “now being charged in other sec- 
tions for similar service.” 
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Colorado Association’s Proposed Schedule of Rates for 
Inter-City Hauling of Household Goods 


Schedule “*A’”’ 
Special Load 
me 


Schedule “B”’ 


Schedule “C” 














Each 
1500 Lb. Addn. L.T.L.* 


Miles Minimum 100 Lb. per. Cwt. 
BGS oe i Sk al 4.50 0.07% £0.30 4.00 
cs kirk as tare 9.00 0.15 0.60 8.00 
Mesa" o oie 13.50 0.221%, 0.90 12.00 
NE a dt at te ad 18.00 0.3 1.20 16.00 
Re: 22.50 0.37% # 1.50 20.00 
Sree 27.00 0.45 1.80 24.00 
MiGiccswaca 31.50 0.52% 2.10 28.00 
ae 36.00 0.60 2.40 32.00 
Saray 41.50 0.67% 2.70 36.00 
aS 836 3 Kuve 45.00 0.75 3.00 40.00 
RE 49.50 0.80 3.30 44.00 
APs 54.00 0.85 3.60 48.00 
a 58.50 0.90 3.90 52.00 
0 63.00 0.95 4.20 56.00 
See O ani 67.50 1.00 4.50 60.00 
SE 72.00 1.05 4.80 64.00 
Say 76.50 1.10 5.10 68.00 
jee 81.00 1.15 5.40 72.00 
Deis so aks 85.50 1.20 5.70 76.00 
Ss veh «hed 90.00 1.25 6.00 $0.00 
ere 94.50 1.30 6.30 84.00 
ST 99.00 1.35 6.60 SS.00 
IS ha acetic 103.50 1.40 6.90 92.00 
Sarr 108.00 1.45 7.20 96.00 
SS ate ote at 112.50 1.50 7.50 100.00 
Bs aa tie & 68 117.00 1.55 7.80 104.00 
ee 121.50 1.60 8.10 108.00 
a 126.00 1.65 8.40 112.00 
ae 130.50 1.70 S.70 116.00 
SS ie. we aa 135.00 1.75 9 00 120.00 
ae 139.50 1.80 9.30 124.00 
ke 144.00 1.85 9.60 128.00 
ee Si ke hw a 148.50 1.90 9.90 132.00 
Se 153.00 1.95 10.20 136.00 
SN tla @ 6 i mia 157.50 2.00 10.50 140.00 
aA 162.00 2.05 10.80 144.00 
ee 166.50 2.10 11.10 148.00 
Fee 171.00 2.15 11.40 152.00 
eS fo arts’ d 175.50 2.20 11.70 156.00 
Ee 180.00 2.25 12.00 160.00 
Loading and unloading: 


First floor to first floor, per cwt 
Each additional flight, per cwt.** 
Upright pianos, with load, extra 
Grand pianos, with load, extra 





*L. T. L. rates carry 500 Ibs. minimum charge. 


Se@eeaeew?eees 


“eevee # @ * 


**Ten steps constitute one flight of stairs. 


first floor rate. 


Window rigging, pole jobs, etc., 


Extra flights for pianos: 


The structure comprises three distinct 
series, designated Schedules A, B and C, 
and the committee explains: 


“Schedule A is 


the highest. 


being 


based on an operating revenue of 45 
cents per minimum load mile of 1500 
pounds; similarly, Schedule B, with a 
return of 40 cents, and Schedule C with 


35 cents.” 


For ten-mile units these three series 


are as follows: 


Schedule “A” 





Load Mile Ton Mile 


Weight 
Na A eas 45 60 
PE by 4875 4875 
OS 6375 3187 
kn 1875 2625 


Loading and un- 
ar 
The committee’s statement continues: 
“These rates have been selected after 
a most thorough investigation of truck 
operating costs. Scientifically arranged, 
these schedules will not result in over- 
lapping rates at any particular weight 
or distance and the revenue which they 
are designed to produce per mile of op- 
eration is uniformly maintained through- 
out the rate structure. It will be noted 
that as the Load-Mile rate increases 
through added weight, the Ton-Mile rate 
decreases. Thus the operator receives a 
revenue in proportion to the size of his 
load, while the customer gets the benefit 


30c. per Cwt. 


Special Load Special Load 
A a 
Each Each 
1500 Lb. Addn. L.T.L.* 1500 Lb. Addn. L.T.L.* 


Minimum 100 Lb. per. Cwt. Minimum 100 Lb. per. Cwt. 


0.07 0.27 3.50 0.06% 0.23 
0.14 0.53 7.00 0.13 0.4% 
0.21 0.80 10.50 0.191%4 06.70 
0.28 1.06 14.00 0.26 0.93 
0.35 1.33 17.50 0.32% 1.16 
0.42 1.60 21.00 0.39 1.40 
0.49 1.86 24.50 0.45% 1.63 
0.56 2.12 28.00 0.52 1.87 
0.63 2.37 31.50 0.58146 2.10 
0.70 2.66 35.00 0.65 2.39 
0.75 2.93 38.50 0.70 2.57 
0.80 3.20 42.00 0.75 2 80 
0.85 3.46 45.50 0.80 3.03 
0.90 3.73 49.00 0.85 3.26 
0.95 4.00 92.50 0.90 3.50 
1.00 4.26 56.00 0.95 3.73 
1.05 4.53 59.50 1.00 3.96 
1.10 4.80 63.00 1.05 4.20 
1.15 5.06 66.50 1.10 4.45 
1.20 5.30 70.00 1.15 4.67 
1.25 5.60 73.50 1.20 4.90 
1.30 5.86 77.00 1.25 5.14 
1.35 6.13 $0.50 1.30 D.ot 
1.40 6.40 §4.00 1.35 5.60 
1.45 6.67 87.50 1.40 5.83 
1.50 6.93 91.00 1.45 6.07 
1.55 7.20 94.50 1.50 6.30 
1.60 7.46 98.00 1.55 6.53 
1.65 7.73 101.50 1.60 6.77 
1.70 8.00 105.00 1.65 7.00 
1.75 8.26 108.50 1.70 7.20 
1.80 S$.53 112.00 1.75 7.47 
1.85 8.80 115.50 1.80 7.70 
1.90 9.06 119.00 1.85 7.93 
1.95 9.33 122.50 1.90 S.17 
2.00 9.60 126.00 1.95 8.40 
2.05 9 86 129.50 2 00 5.63 
2 10 10.13 133.00 2 05 S.S7 
2.15 10.40 136.50 2.10 9.10 
2.20 10.66 140.00 2.15 9.33 
Schedule “A” Schedule “B” Schedule “C” 


0.30 0.25 0.20 
0.05 0.05 0.05 
2 OO 2.00 ” ov 
3.00 5.00 3.00 


Two story houses take regular first floor to 


$1.00 each for uprights and $2.00 each for grands. 
at prevailing rates for city work, in addition to the above. 


of a reduced rate in proportion to the 
volume of business which he may have 
to offer. 

“Your committee makes no attempt to 
suggest which schedule any member 
should adopt. It is presumed that the 
individual operator, knowing the costs 
details of his own business, will be able 
to determine whether he should select 
Schedule A, B or C. It is the opinion 


- Ee — 

















Schedule “B” Schedule “C” 
= , | I, 
Load Mile Ton Mile Load Mile Ton Mile 
.40 52 oo 4666 
.4350 .4350 9825 oop 
0700 2875 9125 2562 
7150 2383 6425 .2141 


25c. per Cwt. 20c. per Cwt. 


= SD 





of the committee, however, that none of 
the association’s membership can profit- 
ably haul household goods at rates lower 
than those shown under Schedule C. In- 
deed, it believes that but few members 
should adopt this low schedule unless 
obliged to do so by virtue of an urgent 
competitive situation in their particular 
locality. 

“While each individual member should 
determine for himself which schedule 
he is to adopt, it is obviously impor- 
tant that the same rate basis be selected 
by association members situated in the 
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Scene at the sixth annual convention of the Ohio Association of Commercial Haulers, at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 


same town or region. Failing in this, 
there will at once be created a competi- 
tive condition which will react unfavor- 
ably toward the desired objectives of 
this association. Manifestly the plans 
now in preparation for the Allied Van 
Lines of Colorado would be seriously 
handicapped if several series of rates 
were to obtain in the same city or town. 
The same schedule should be agreed 
upon by our members in any one town; 
and if this agreement could be extended 
to include a particular region the result 
would be even more gratifying. 

“The selection of a proper rate is no 
more important to the warehouseman 
than to the public whose convenience is 
best served by a continuity of good ser- 
vice conditioned upon an adequate profit.” 

The committee’s bulletin includes an 
explanation of the rate schedules with 
relation to miles, special loads, less- 
than-truckload rates, loading and un- 
loading, etc., and there is appended the 
accompanying “Proposed Schedule of 
Rates.” 


Ohio A. C. H. 


HE sixth annual convention of the 
i Ohio Association of Commercial 
Haulers, held at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel in Columbus on Feb. 21, brought 
together about 135 representatives of 
member companies and visitors, and dis- 
cussion centered largely on the organ- 
ization’s legislative efforts. 

The bills introduced in the Ohio Gen- 
eral Assembly were explained in detail 
by E. J. Shover, legislative agent, and 
J. F. Atwood, counsel, who pointed out 
how the proposed enforcement amend- 
ment would benefit legitimate haulers. 

Tom Snyder, Indianapolis, secretary 
of the Motor Truck Association of In- 
diana, Inc., reported regarding the Mid- 
West truck transportation congress and 
expressed opinion that much good would 
result from it and coming congresses. 

A resolution was adopted indorsing 


Columbus, Feb. 24 


House Bill No. 390, which would provide 
for a lien on goods, hauled by truck, 
for the charges accruing. Under the 
present law goods must be delivered and 
unloaded before the trucker can collect 
and there is no means of enforcing pay- 
ment of the charges. The proposed 
measure would give the trucker protec- 
tion in this respect. 

In his report as retiring president 
Thomas Heil, Jr., Cleveland, reviewed 
the association’s activities and predicted 
a successful year. 

At the evening banquet L. G. Collis- 
ter, former senator and joint author of 
the Freeman-Collister truck regulation 
law, presided, and the principal speaker 
was Frank W. Lovejoy, distribution 
director of the Vacuum Oil Co., who 


William R. Kissick 





Reelected president of the Ohio 
Warehousemen’s Association 


talked on “From the Ox Cart to the 
Motor Truck.” 

The names of the officers elected at 
the Columbus meeting were published in 
the March issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing. The new president is 
Ray Wagner of the Wagner Fireproof 
Storage & Truck Co., Springfield. 

—J. W. Lehman. 


rry 


lr the recent annual meeting of the 

Ohio Warehousemen’s Association, 
held in Columbus, officers and directors 
for 1929 were elected as follows: 

President, William R. Kissick, secre- 
tary Neal Fireproof Storage Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Vice-president, William H. Kutchbach, 
treasurer Kutchbach-McNally Co., Co- 
lumbus. 

Secretary and treasurer, Herbert H. 
Lederer, president ‘Lederer Terminal 
Warehouse Co., Cleveland. 

Directors, the foregoing and Alton H. 
Greeley, president General. Storage Co., 
Cleveland; E. H. Lee, secretary H. C. 
Lee & Sons Co., Toledo; Don C. Welch, 
manager Security Storage Co., Cincin- 
nati, and Edward Wuichet, president 
Union Storage Co., Dayton. 

All of these were reelections except 
that Mr. Wuichet is a new director. 

The meeting was attended by about 
fifty executives from various parts of 
the State, and the speakers included 
Chester B. Carruth, Chicago, cost ac- 
countant and statistician of the mer- 
chandise division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association; W. G. Gilsdorf, 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America, and William J. Hoag, Chicago, 
of the Trans-Continental Freight Co. 

Warehouse depreciation, for purposes 
of the Federal income tax, was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Carruth, who said it 
should be 3 per cent on warehouses of 
fireproof construction. Mr. Gilsdorf ex- 
pressed opinion it should be 1% per cent. 
J. W. Lehman. 
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Brooklyn 


HE members of the Furniture Ware- 

housemen’s Association of Brooklyn 
and Long Island at their March meeting, 
held at the Clarendon Hotel in Brooklyn 
on the 18th, approved a_ resolution 
earlier adopted by the board of direc- 
tors instructing the secretary, Walter 
W. Weekes, to notify the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce that the Brook- 
lyn organization, as the storage indus- 
try’s recognized association in the bor- 
ough, should have the privilege of ap- 
proving and sponsoring any speaker who, 
representing the Chamber, should pub- 
licly discuss the industry and its prob- 
lems. 

James A. Perry, the president, ex- 
plained that the resolution was intended 
in effect to forestall any possible unau- 
thorized publicity being broadcast by 
radio. In recent weeks a broadcasting 
station has, without result, been en- 
deavoring to “tie up” the Brooklyn as- 
sociation to an expensive radio program. 

Following a _ report submitted by 
Harry W. Wastie as chairman of the 
better business methods committee the 
association approved a resolution, recom- 
mended by the board, that $10 a van- 
load (of 500 cubic feet) be charged for 
storage in fireproof warehouses and $7 
a vanload in non-fireproof warehouses, 
with $15 a vanload for cartage, plus $5 
for labor in and $5 for labor out. The 
schedule represents the wishes of a ma- 
jority of the members as expressed in 
returns to a questionnaire sent out by 
Mr. Wastie. 

a a oe 


Massachusetts 


T the March meeting of the Massa- 
+ &chusetts Warehousemen’s Association, 
Frederick S. Smith, president of the 
Service Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
Boston, outlined the workmen’s compen- 
sation coverage sold by his company, 
providing selected groups of employees 
with insurance at substantial savings in 
premium cost. 

The association voted to recommend 
the plan to the favorable consideration 
of the membership. 

The meeting was held at the Exchange 
Club in Boston on the 19th. Samuel G. 
Spear, Boston, the president, was in the 
chair and more than twenty-five execu- 


tives attended. 
—NS. F. Holland. 


Michigan W. A. 


AMES D. DUNN, president of the 
« Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., 
Detroit, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the Michigan Warehousemen’s 
Association at the first meeting, on 
March 11, of the organization’s direc- 
tors following the holding of the first 
session of the annual convention on Feb. 
25 at the Hotel Statler in Detroit. 

For the past year Mr. Dunn had 
served as vice-president. He is presi- 
dent of the Michigan Furniture Ware- 


ne ee 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


housemen’s Association, vice-president of 
the Detroit Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, a director of the recently- 
organized Detroit Van Owners’ Associ- 
ation, a director of the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association and 
a member of the merchandise division 
of the American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation. 

H. S. Hall, vice-president of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Terminal & Cold Stor- 
age Co., Detroit, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. 

O. E. Speck, secretary of the Service 
Warehouse, Inc., Detroit, was reelected 
secretary and treasurer. 

Don C. Jordan, executive secretary, 
will continue to serve in that capacity, 
with headquarters in Detroit. 

At the Feb. 25 meeting, which was 
preceded by a dinner, Mr. Dunn presided 
in the absence of the retiring president, 


James D. Dunn 





Elected president of the Michigan 
Warehousemen’s Association 


Harold L. Brown, Detroit, who was out 
of town. Thirty-seven executives repre- 
senting fourteen member companies at- 
tended. Mr. Jordan presented a de- 
tailed report reviewing the activities and 
accomplishments of the past year, the 
association’s first, and the meeting was 
then adjourned until March 11 in order 
that the members might have the benefit 
of the presence of the president. 

At the March 11 gathering Mr. Brown 
presented his report, declaring that 
through cooperative effort warehouse 
conditions had been materially improved. 

Directors were elected—Mr. Dunn, 
Mr. Hall, Mr. Speck and Harold L. 
Brown, president of the Detroit Rail- 
way & Harbor Terminals Co., Detroit; 
J. L. Price, manager Great Lakes Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co., Detroit; T. G. 
Hewson, manager of the Federal Ware- 
house Co., Detroit, and Wellington F. 
Evans, manager of the Michigan Ter- 
minal Warehouse Corp., Detroit. 

Following adjournment the directors 


met and elected officers. 
—H. L. Lawson. 
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New Jersey F. W. A. 


EW JERSEY Furniture Ware- 

housemen Association members who 
are agents of the Allied Van Lines, Inc., 
of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association held a round table 
conference at the Down Town Club in 
Newark on March 11, and adopted— 
subject to confirmation of the AVLInc. 
office in New York—a schedule for small 
lots from 50 to 350 cubic feet. The 
general rates of the regular schedule 
being used by the New Jersey operators 
is the basis of the part-load tariff. 

Telephone book advertising for 
AVLInc., was discussed, leading to the 
appointment of a special committee— 
Griswold B. Holman, Joseph E. Quirk, 
Bernard F. Flynn, Nathan L. Goodman 
and Herbert Holden. 

The association is opposing enactment 
of Assembly Bill No. 430, which, spon- 
sored by instalment furniture dealers, 
would compel movers to secure permits 
in advance of all moving jobs. 


Memphis 


T the recent annual meeting of the 

Memphis Warehousemen’s Associa- 

tion officers for 1929 were chosen as fol- 
lows: 

President, W. H. Dearing, secretary 
John H. Poston Storage Warehouses, 
Inc. 

Vice-president, John S. Robinson, Rob- 
inson Transfer Co. 

Secretary and treasurer 
Skelton Driver, president 
Terminal Warehouses, Inc. 

It is announced by Mr. Dearing that 
the association is sponsoring a bill, to 
be offered at the present session of the 
Tennessee Legislature, in the interest of 
corporations which, located outside the 
State, seek to store merchandise in pub- 
lic warehouses within Tennessee. The 
purpose is to make it unnecessary for 
such foreign corporations to be domes- 
ticated in Tennessee and be subject to 
high privilege taxes there. 


(reelected), 
Tennessee 


Warehouse Truck Driver Killed 


A burning motor truck owned by the 
Texas Port City Storage & Transfer 
Co., Houston, overturned on March 1 
between Houston and Bryan and the 
driver, Anthony Wilkes, 26 years old, 
was _ killed. According to witnesses, 
Wilkes discovered the truck ablaze be- 
neath the floor board and when he leaped 
the wheels apparently locked and the 
truck turned over on him, breaking his 
neck. Truck and contents were de- 
stroyed. 


Wabash Firm Changes Hands 


The S. H. Rish Truck Lines, operating 
a merchandise and household goods ware- 
house business in Wabash, Ind., has been 
sold by S. H. Rish, for the past twelve 
years owner and operator, to M. C. Bru- 
baker. The company was organized in 
1878 by W. E. Rish. 
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AGAIN, TERMINAL CoMES TO INTERNATIONAL 


DISTRIBUTION and WAREHOUSING 


LONG Dis 


TANCE MOVING 


This Time for a Big Heavy-Duty Truck for 
Allied Van Lines Agency Work 


“‘We have standardized on Internationals 
° 99 
because of their unusual performance, says 


S. J. Beauchamp, President. 


During the past two years the Termi- 
nal Warehouse Company, Little Rock, 
Ark., has discovered and proved the 
wisdom of standardizing on Interna- 
tional Trucks. Up toa few months ago 
their International Truck fleet consisted 
of 5 Speed Trucks; then their new con- 
nection with Allied Van Lines de- 
manded a truck of greater capacity and 
increased load space. 


Once more, Terminal came to Inter- 
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national, and _ se- 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


International Harvester Company, 


lected a 200-inch 
wheelbase Model 
HS-54, on which 
they mounted a 16- 
foot van body built 
according’ to 
Allied Van Lines 


specifications. 


Gentlemen: 

We want you to know how well 
pleased we are with the 2-ton In- 
ternational Truck we purchased 
recently for moving van work. It 
is operating daily, both in the 
city and on cross country work. 

After six years’ experience in 
motor truck transportation, we 
have standardized on _Inter- 
nationals because of their un- 
usual performance. The four 
Internationals we purchased from 
you since June, 1927, are work- 
ing every day and are giving 
complete satisfaction. 


Yours very truly, 


Terminal Warehouse Ce... 
(Signed) S. 


This new truck 





J. Beauchamp, 
President. 


| 








is a regular Inter- 
national—a beauty, inside and out! Its 
heavy-duty, vibration-free engine; 5- 
speed transmission; 4-wheel brakes; 
‘“Steer-easy” steering gear; and easy 
control are assurance that Terminal 
Warehouse Company will carry Allied 
Van Lines loads rapidly, safely, and 
profitably. 

We shall gladly mail complete Interna- 
tional Truck information on request to any- 
one interested. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated ) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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Effects on Warehousing 


from Seventieth Congress 
(Concluded from page 16) 


commit some illegal act in the ware- 
house not under the Federal Act, but the 
bond filed to protect the depositors in the 
Federally-licensed house may have been 
exhausted. The provision making this 
possible would be voided by the bill. 

Another important amendment pro- 
posed is that making the Federal law 
independent of State legislation, so as 
to provide assurance for better financial 
backing. It also enables the Govern- 
ment to prosecute those tampering with 
Federal receipts, whether such tamper- 
ing is successful or not. Finally, it allows 
subordinates to assume much of the work 
delegated to the Secretary, and which 
is now so heavy that he cannot handle it 
personally. 

This bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Feb. 25, just before 
the close of the session. It occasioned 
little discussion, and would probably 
have passed the Senate if there had been 
sufficient time remaining. It thus seems 
probable that there will be favorable ac- 
tion on it during the special session. 


The Gilbert bill was the most import- 
ant warehousing legislation enacted dur- 
ing the session just concluded. It re- 
quires warehousemen to report to the 
Department of Agriculture four times a 
year, at the end of each quarter, on the 
amount, type and crop-year of tobacco 
held in their establishments. 


Under it information is to be furnished 
by the warehousemen, tobacco dealers, 
manufacturers, cooperative associations, 
brokers and any holders other than the 
original growers, to the department on 
Jan. 1, April 1, July 1 and Oct 1, every 
year. The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department will then issue 
quarterly reports for publication on all 
tobacco stocks, by classification and 
standards to be established by the de- 
partment. 

These reports of the bureau will sep- 
arate stocks of tobacco for the previous 
four years, including the year of the re- 
port, from stocks held more than four 
years. This work is already under way, 
funds having been made available in the 
Second Deficiency Appropriation bill 
passed shortly before adjournment of 
Congress. 

The $256,000 to be used in administra- 
tion of the United States Warehouse 
Act represents an increase of $4,030 over 
the amount appropriated last year, per- 
mitting the employment of an additional 
warehouse inspector for canned foods. 


Under this law the Department in- 
spects warehouses for the storage of cer- 
tain farm products and issues licenses 
to warehousemen who comply with the 
provision of the law. A continuous check 
is kept on the operation of the licensed 
warehouses. The Act’s main purpose 
is to safeguard the storage of farm pro- 
ducts and to furnish a warehouse re- 
ceipt which will be acceptable as collat- 
eral loans. It is chiefly for the purpose 
of stiffening the credit quality of these 


NEWS 


receipts that the Haugen bill amend- 
ments are proposed. 

The bill authorizing building of Gov- 
ernment warehouses is also a measure 
providing for centralization of certain 
purchasing functions in the Treasury 
Department. Under present law the 
Secretary of the Treasury enters into 
contracts for supplies of Governmental 
departments, but the law merely allows 
him to fix the prices and determine the 
sellers without setting the quantity to 
be bought or time of delivery. 

The new bill amends the law so as to 
transfer these functions, hitherto scat- 
tered through all the departments, to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, acting 
through the general supply committee. 

The economies effected through this 
are expected to reach $500,000 a year. 
To provide for adequate handling of the 
larger contracts, new warehouses were 
needed. It is estimated that they will 


cost approximately $1,500,000. 
—R. S. 





Chamber President Discusses “Foreign 
Corporations” 


The adverse effect of building up 
State barriers against the “foreign” cor- 
poration, thereby checking the flow of 
goods and services which is. the life blood 
of commerce, is emphasized by William 
Butterworth, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, in a 
summary of the problems lying in the 
path of American business. 

“Another obstacle to continued busi- 
ness progress,” he says in a statement 
to members of the national Chamber, “‘is 
the handicap imposed upon an American 
concern doing business in other States 
than the State in which it is incorpo- 
rated. We have the anomaly of an Amer- 
ican business institution treated as 
‘foreign,’ and even: legally described as 
‘foreign’ in our own country. We are 
building up barriers between States, 
barriers in some cases preventing the 
even flow of goods and services and in 
other cases allowing such intercourse 
only at the cost of harassments in taxa- 
tion, compliance with requirements for 
license, and other difficulties that take 
time and money. 

“This situation is not a problem of 
corporation. It is a problem of busi- 
ness operation. The corporate form, as 
developed in the United States, has be- 
come essential for any American busi- 
ness enterprise of moderate size. The 
owners have no practical alternative. 
Nevertheless, every enterprise which 
takes the corporate form becomes sub- 
ject to burdens and harassments in 
States where it is ‘foreign.’ ” 





Reach Textile Co. Removes to Larger 
Quarters 


The A. L. Reach Textile Co., manufac- 
turers of warehouse supplies, has re- 
moved into new quarters at 6 to 8 West 
20th Street, New York City. 

The firm was formerly located on 
East 42nd Street but increased volume of 
business and consequent expansion made 
finding a new home imperative. 
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Wisconsin Supreme Court 
Interprets Taxation Law 


ERCHANDISE § stored in _ public 

warehouses in Wisconsin is exempt 
from taxation if, still in the original 
packages, it originated outside the State, 
but is subject to assessment if it was 
made within Wisconsin, according to a 
ruling by the State Supreme Court at 
Madison on March 5. 

The decision was in connection with 
actions by motor car dealers seeking an 
interpretation of the Wisconsin law re- 
lating to taxation. 

The case was carried up to the State 
Supreme Court by the Nash Co. and the 
Flint Motor Car Co. 

The Nash company lost because Nash 
cars originate within the State. 

The Flint company, on the other hand, 
won because its cars originate in Mich- 
igan. 

The Court’s opinion, written by Jus- 
tice E. Ray Stevens, is as follows: 

“Before the passage of this Act, auto- 
mobiles shipped to Wisconsin from an- 
other State, even though unsold and 
still in the original package, were sub- 
ject to taxation by the State because 
they had arrived at their destination, 
were at rest in the State, and were en- 
joying the protection which the laws of 
the State afforded. 

“The State could not tax the subjects 
of interstate commerce while still in 
transit in the course of such commerce, 
as such a tax would impose a burden on 
the interstate commerce which would 
amount to a regulation thereof. 

“By the employment of the legal fic- 
tion that the goods were still in transit 
in interstate commerce, the Legislature 
extended the time of transit that must 
elapse before the goods ceased to be 
the subject of interstate commerce, dur- 
ing which time the State could not sub- 
ject goods to taxation without burdening 
interstate commerce. 

“This classification of property for the 
purposes of taxation so as to exempt 
property which has been the subject of 
interstate commerce, while taxing that 
which was produced and shipped from 
some other point in the State, is not a 
discrimination against the producer of 
Wisconsin goods. The question of 
what property shall be taxed and what 
exempt from taxation is primarily a 
legislative question. 

“The property of the Flint Motor Car 
Co. could not have been taxed until it 
had ceased to be a subject of interstate 
commerce and come to rest in the State. 
We cannot say that in exempting this 
property the Legislature has _ over- 
reached the bounds of reason.” 





Salt Lake City Blaze 


Prompt work by firemen on Feb. 20 
averted destruction of the South Fifth 
West Street merchandise warehouse. of 
the Security Storage & Commission Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Considerable 
damage was done by water. The blaze 
was believed to have started from spon- 
taneous combustion. 
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Goodrich Heavy Duty Silvertowns are 
built to withstand the severest punish- 
ment that can be given a truck tire 


Goodrich 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION DISTRIBUTION 


EAD the excerpts from these 

letters and see why these men 

have swung to Goodrich Heavy 

Duty Silvertowns and why 

other executives are swinging daily 
to them. 


“Our decision to equip 100% on 
Goodrich Heavy Duty Silvertowns 
was made after testing all the best 
brands of tires.’’ Frank Zirpolo, 
Pres., Newark Coach Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


‘‘We have used almost every make 
of tire in the market on our trucks.”’ 
W. G. Davison, Pres., Davison 
Cartage Company, Chicago, III. 
‘‘But when it became necessary re- 
cently for us to use pneumatic tire 
equipment we selected Goodrich 
Heavy Duty Silvertowns.”’ 


‘“‘We have used in the past few 


In a!l kinds of weather and driving conditions Goodrich 
Heavy Duty Silvertowns roll up mileage records 





years quite a few brands of tires 
and in a close check-up of mileage 
we find we have received extra- 
ordinary results from Goodrich 
Silvertowns.’’ Keystone Lumber & 
Construction Co., Mount Carmel, Pa. 


A tire that stands up under 
varying conditions of load, speed, 
starting and stopping, heatand cold, 
such as are indicated in these busi- 
nesses . . . doesn’t this suggest the 
Goodrich Heavy Duty Silvertown 
... the tire you have been looking 


for? 
* * * 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER 
CO. Akron, Ohio. Established 
1870. Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co.., 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, 
Ont. 


SPECIFY GOODRICH ON YOUR 
NEXT TRUCK OR BUS 


HEAVY DUTY 


offic 
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Uniform Accounting as 
Prescribed in California 
(Concluded from page 17) 


Accounts, Sections 2 and 3. In Feb- 
ruary issue of Distribution and Ware- 
housing.) 

Note: All claims included in this ac- 
count shall be sufficiently described in 
the entry relating thereto to identify 
them with the account or accounts 
affected. 


II. Debits 


320. Debit Balance at Beginning of 
Fiscal Period. Include under this cap- 
tion the net balance in the profit and loss 
account at the beginning of the fiscal 
period. 

325. Debit Balance Transferred from 
Income Account. Include under this cap- 
tion the net debit balance brought for- 
ward from the income account for the 
fiscal period. 

330. Delayed Income Debits. Include 
in this account relatively large debit 
items pertaining to operating revenues, 
operating expenses and other income ac- 
counts for previous fiscal periods when, 
under the provisions of Section 2 of Gen- 
eral Instructions, such debits may prop- 
erly be included in profit and loss. 


Note: All items included in this ac- 
count shall be sufficiently described in 
the entry relating thereto to identify 
them with the account or accounts to 
which the debit would have been made 
had the item been accounted for dur- 
ing the previous fiscal period involved. 
335. Miscellaneous Debits to Profit 

and Loss. Include in this account all 
debit items affecting the warehouse- 
man’s surplus or deficit not elsewhere 
provided for, such as— 

(a) Debits due to the cancellation or 
adjustment of balance sheet accounts 
when the debit is not properly includible 
in operating revenues, operating ex- 
penses or other income account, or in 
account 330, “Delayed Income Debits.” 

(b) Losses, resulting from the retire- 
ment of land through abandonment, sale 
or otherwise. 

(c) Losses resulting from the sale of 
marketable securities carried in account 
102, “Investment in Securities,” or from 
the sale of any other property not men- 
tioned elsewhere. 

(d) Debits resulting from adjust- 
ments required to bring to par securi- 
ties issued or assumed by the corpora- 
tion and reacquired at a cost less than 
par value, premium on capital stock at 
the time of its reacquirement, and un- 
released premiums on long-term debt 
reacquired before maturity. (See Gen- 
eral Instructions relating to Balance 
Sheet Accounts. Sections 2 and 3. In 
February issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing.) 


Note A: All items included in this 
account shall be sufficiently described 
in the entry relating thereto to identify 
them with the account or accounts 
affected. 

Note B: If old accounts are collected 
which have been previously written 
off as wuncollectible, the amount re- 
ceived shall be credited to the account 
which was originally charged when the 
amount in question was written off 
and not to this account. Care should 
also be exercised in connection with 
the cancellation or adjustment of bal- 
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ance sheet accounts involving operat- 

ing revenues, operating expenses or 

other income accounts to see that 
proper credit is given to the operating 

accounts affected, or to account 330, 

“Delayed Income Debits.” 

(e) Donations to charitable institu- 
tions and organizations for promoting 
social welfare. 

(f) Penalties and fines for violations 
of law. 

(zg) Other losses or deficits not prop- 
erly chargeable to income and for which 
no reserve has been provided. 

Note: All items included in this ac- 
count shall be sufficiently described in 
the entry relating thereto to identify 
them with the account or accounts af- 
fected. 

340. Appropriations to Reserves. In- 
clude in this account appropriations 
from surplus for sinking fund and other 
reserves, allotments of surplus or pay- 
ment of definite amounts from surplus 
into sinking fund and other reserves un- 
der the terms of mortgages, deeds of 
trust, or other contracts and such other 
appropriations of surplus as the ware- 
houseman may make. 

345. Dividend Appropriations of Sur- 
plus. Include in this account amounts 
declared payable as dividends out of ac- 
cumulated surplus on outstanding capi- 
tal stock issued or assumed by the cor- 
poration. 

This account shall be divided so as to 
show separately the dividends on the 
various classes of capital stocks. 

If a dividend is not payable in cash, 
the asset distributed or the manner and 
form of payment shall be described in 
the entry with sufficient particularity to 
identify it. 

This account shall not include charges 
for dividends on reacquired or treasury 
stock carried in account 110, “Treasury 
Securities,” whether pledged as_ col- 
lateral or held free for sale, but may 
include dividends on stock issued or as- 
sumed by the corporation held in sink- 
ing or other special funds. 

350. Withdrawals of Surplus. Include 
in this account all withdrawals of sur- 
plus by an individual or others if the 
business is not conducted under a cor- 
porate form of organization, or such 
withdrawal cannot be properly classi- 
fied as a dividend appropriation of sur- 
plus and included in account 345, “Divi- 
dend Appropriations of Surplus.” 


Note: Next month, “Classification of 
Income Accounts.” 


Henry Huck Dies 


Henry Huck, a leading transfer man 
in Springfield, Mass., where he had been 
in the business for a half-century, died 
at his home on Feb. 23, aged 79 years. 
He was vice-president of Huck’s Trans- 
fer, Inc. 


Waterbury Blaze 


Fire which started in a _ one-story 
brick addition in the rear of the Eagle 
Storage Warehouse, Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn., on Feb. 14, swept through several 
structures and part of the main building 
and caused estimated damage of from 
$15,000 to $20,000 to property and stored 
goods. 
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Arbitration Group Planning 
Enactment of Laws in States 


PLAN to establish nation-wide effec- 

tiveness of commercial arbitration 
—of which warehouse companies have 
from time to time taken advantage— 
through enactment of State arbitration 
laws patterned after the United States 
arbitration law of 1925 has been inaugu- 
rated by the American Arbitration As- 
sociation. The New York law passed in 
1920 is said to be a model one, and 
there are similar statutes in California, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Oregon and Pennsylvania. 

The project of the A. A. A. seeks also 
an enlargement of the association’s na- 
tional system of tribunals for settling 
business disputes, and also an edu- 
cational movement to demonstrate to 
business men throughout the country 
the advantages of arbitration as a means 
of avoiding resort to the courts. 

“More than 1500 tribunals in as many 
different cities, with more than 5000 
arbitrators available, have been. estab- 
lished as the American Arbitration As- 
sociation’s system of facilities,” accord- 
ing to Charles T. Gwynne, vice-chairman 
of the organization’s board. “This is an 
achievement possible in no other country 
in the world.” 

The arbitrators, who serve without 
compensation, include former judges, 
bankers, business executives, manufac- 
turers, professional men. It is planned 
to expand the system to cover every 
commodity and every important com- 
mercial center in American business. 

The association’s special undertaking 
to extend commercial arbitration is to 
be directed by an executive council of 
which General James B. Harbord is 
president. Francis H. Sisson,  vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York, is chairman, and General 
Samuel McRoberts, president of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank, New 
York, is treasurer. The council’s mem- 
bers include Irving T. Bush, president 
of the Bush Terminal Co., New York, 
and A. C. Pouch, vice-president of Pouch 
Terminal, Inc., New York. 


Wisconsin Firms Elect 


The Central Wisconsin Cold Storage 
Co., Marshfield, Wis., at its recent meet- 
ing reelected Peter R. Ebbe president. 
F. E. Sullivan of Hewitt was chosen 
vice-president and Harry Hanson of 
Marshfield secretary-treasurer. 

The Cottage Grove Warehouse Co., 
Cottage Grove, Wis., at a recent meet- 
ing elected Charles Grabo chairman and 
Lester Galvin, James Flynn, Kling 
Hegeland and Charles Patterson direc- 
tors. 


Two New Chain Members 


The Rucker Bonded Warehouse Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C., and the Manufac- 
turers’ Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C., 
have become members of the American 
Chain of Warehouses. 
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DODGE BROTHERS 











TRANSFER 


MOVING 


STORAGE 


n€al 49 Poy nSyivan } A\ e 7 A 


WASHINGTON f C 





ULKS © 
CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 








For 


power and speed, 








low costs and high earnings 


Y y 


Sunes find Dodge Trucks 

hauling furniture and 
household goods everywhere 
—from city to city, from 
store to home, from home 
to storage .... . They 
are fast, powerful, rugged 


and dependable. 


Operating costs are extremely 
low; service and repair parts 
readily accessible — always 
and everywhere—bodies and 


SOLD B Y 


DODGE 


‘ Dodge Trucks 


chassis built in types and 
sizes to fit your every need. 


Only great volume production 
enables us to build trucks so 
good at prices solow..... 
Shrewd, alert purchasers buy 
more than a million dollars’ 
worth every week. 

Inspect the complete line at 
your Dodge Brothers Dealer’s 
..... Putone of these tested 
money-makers to work. 


BROTHERS 





Formerly Graham Brothers Trucks 


The complete line of Trucks, Buses and 
Motor Coaches manufactured by Graham 
Brothers (subsidiary of Dodge Brothers) 
now take the name of Dodge Brothers. 


These Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches, 
powered by Dodge Brothers engines and 
manufactured according to Dodge Brothers 
standards, are sold, as they always 
have been sold, by Dodge Brothers Dealers 


everywhere. 











DEALERS 


Chassis f. o. b. Detroit 


PRICES 
MERCHANTS EXPRESS—110"w.b. . # 665 
COMMERCIAL TRUCK—120"w.b. . . 773 

1-TON—130" wheelbase ...... 995 
1-TON—140” wheelbase ...... 1065 
144-TON—150" wheelbase . ..... 1345 
1144-TON—165” wheelbase 1415 
2-TON—150” wheelbase 1515 
2-TON—165” wheelbase 1585 
3-TON—135” wheelbase 1745 
3-TON—165" wheelbase 1775 
3-TON—185” wheelbase 1845 


EVERYWHERE 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION DISTRISUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
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Story of G. B. Nicoll Is Told 
In the Family Album Series 


(Concluded from page 18) 


ried with it such privileges as traveling 
about in a private car, but it did not 
prevent its incumbent from succumbing 
to a severe fit of nostalgia. Homesick 
for the heather-clad hills of his native 
Scotland, young Nicoll returned to the 
Old World. Subsequently he spent three 
years in Cornwall, England. And there 
he heard again the call of the pictur- 
esque American West. 

Seattle had in those days a popula- 
tion of 50,000 as against the 500,000 it 
boasts today. That was in 1893. 

The Seattle Railroad & Terminal Co. 
had been having hard sleding. The 
company under which it operated had 
gone through bankruptcy proceedings. 
Mr. Nicoll took it in hand, going in to 
act as superintendent to represent Phil- 
adelphia bonding company. In time he 
was appointed by the Courts to act as 
receiver, although he did not become a 
full fledged American citizen until No- 
vember 5, 1900. 

“Those,” Mr. Nicoll declares, “were 
the days when warehousing was ware- 
housing.”’ 

Merchandise was shipped in carload 
lots or in boatload, whereas now-a-days 
warehouses are asked to deliver goods 
in single cases or sacks. This latter 
method makes everything more expen- 
sive because of the work entailed, and 
where thirty-five years ago an office 
could be run by one man the same work 
now requires a staff of ten. 


29 Years at One Desk 


Gone, too, in these days when merch- 
ants split carload lots in order to get 
cheap rates, is the picturesque old wind- 
jammer that used to lie out in the har- 
bor on Puget Sound waiting for cargo. 
The storage of grain, oats, steel and for- 
eign cement made up a large part of the 
business of a warehouse at that early 
date, and it was by making personal 
friends of the wheat growers and ex- 
porters through fair and square treat- 
ment that Mr. Nicoll was able to re- 
establish the fallen fortunes of the con- 
cern with which he was identified. 

After seven years with the Seattle 
Railroad & Terminal Co. the offer came 
to take charge of the United Warehouse 
Co. Mr. Nicoll joined the new firm as 
general manager and he has been there 
ever since, having signed his letters 
from the same desk for the past twenty- 
nine years. 

The company operates two large ware- 
houses having a capacity of 136.000 
square feet, the main building being 
across the street from the wharves at 
1990 Railroad Avenue. A fleet of fifteen 
trucks serves the two branches of the 
business. 

Mr. Nicoll was the first Mayor of 
West Seattle, having served three terms 
in office at the time when West Seattle 
was the only city in the United States 
having a municipally owned and oper- 
ated street car line. West Seattle also 
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under the Nicoll regime enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the only suburban town 
to hand over to the larger city a sub- 
stantial cash balance when it was merged 
with Seattle proper. 

Although he maintains that it is un- 
sportsmanlike to slaughter fish uselessly 
and therefore will not pose for a picture 
with any sizeable string, Mr. Nicoll’s 
favorite pastime is mountain fishing. 
Both the Olympics and the Cascades are 
quickly reached from Seattle, so the 
usual procedure is to drive to the foot- 
hills, leave the car at a farmhouse and 
sleep out on old Mother Earth whipping, 
the streams for trout and eating in the 
open. Unless he is fishing he goes to 
church on Sunday, consequently he has 
not played a game of golf since he left 
Scotland. 

Mr. Nicoll is the 1929 president of the 
Washington State Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation and is a member of the mer- 
chandise division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 








Date Assigned for I. C. C. 
Wharfage Argument 


‘'MHE Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission announced in Washing- 
ton on March 10 that it would hear 
argument on April 10 in its inves- 
tigation of railroads’ charges for 
wharfage, handling, storage and 
other accessorial services at At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. This is 
Docket No. 12681. 

Samuel G. Spear, Boston, speak- 
ing at the Los Angeles convention 
of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association as chairman of the 
merchandise division’s ports and 
port terminals committee, in Jan- 
uary, announced that counsel for 
the A. W. A. was preparing argu- 
ment for oral presentation to the 
Commission. 








James E. Jennings Is Dead 


James E. Jennings, who retired be- 
cause of ill -health several years ago 
after having been long prominently iden- 
tified with the warehouse business in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, died in Febru- 
ary at his home in Loma Linda, Cal. 


One of the organizers and owners of 
the old Jennings-Hanna Warehouse Co., 
which later became the Jennings-Corn- 
wall Warehouse Co., Mr. Jennings was 
born in Salt Lake City in 1864. Before 
entering the warehouse business he was 
associated with the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co. as secretary-treasurer. At one time 
in his early manhood he spent several 
years in Germany as a missionary for 
the Mormon Church. 

An estate valued at $200,000 was left 
by Mr. Jennings, according to his will 
filed for probate. Salt Lake City hos- 
pitals; a home for blind people, and rel- 
atives get the bulk of the estate. 
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Hogan Reorganizes National 
Terminals and Is Financing 


—— J. HOGAN, Indianapolis, 
who in February acquired contro] 
of the Interstate Terminal Warehouses, 
Inc., and subsidiaries, as told in the 
March issue of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, announced on March 1 the re- 
organization of the National Terminals 
Corp., now National Warehouses, Inc. 

With headquarters in Indianapolis the 
National will operate a chain of manu- 
facturers’ terminals with assets and 
properties appraised at approximately 
$7,500,000. 

At a meeting of Mr. Hogan and his 
associates in Chicago late in February 
arrangements were made for the sale 


William J. Hogan 


fie 





Head of National Warehouses, Inc. 


to the public of 52,000 shares of 7 per 
cent cumulative convertible preferred 
stock and 52,000 shares of participating 
preference stock. 

The stock will be sold through Paul 
H. Davis & Co. and A. B. Leach & Co. 
The preference stock has been listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange and is 
being offered in units of one share of 
preferred with one share of preference. 

Reorganization of the National Ter- 
minals Corporation, which previously 
existed as a part of the Interstate Ter- 
minal Warehouses, Inc., represents the 
culmination of Mr. Hogan’s efforts to 
carry ont his idea of creating a chain 
of terminals at strategic points to serve 
manufacturers and distributors. 

Under reorganization the National su- 
persedes the Interstate as owning com- 
pany of the subsidiaries. With Mr. Ho- 
gan as president and chairman of the 
directors the National will offer distribu- 
tion and storage facilities, with trans- 
portation by rail, truck and boat, through 
the Interstate in Cleveland, Indiana Ter- 
minal Warehouses Co. and Indiana Re- 
frigerating Co. in Indianapolis, North 
Pier Terminal Co. in Chicago, and East 
Chicago Dock Terminal Co., East Chi- 
cago, Ind. 
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Highway box cars, such as the ones shown 
here, operate at speeds and under loads which 
naturally call for tires of solid rubber. That 
Goodyear supplies what such trucks need is 
shown again in the statement of R. A. 
Anderson, who writes, ‘Thetractive, mileage 
oa ie and cushioning features of Goodyear solids, 
ng we feel are second to none. We have used 
a them for a number of years.’ 
o oF But there is another type of duty rapidly 
: increasing today. It is the long fast haul— 


er 


of § inter-city and inter-state—express shipment 
“ : —truck service at passenger car speed. That's 
y § a service to try the soul of a tire. 

i : In this field, also, Goodyear meets a special 
° =a need withaspecial tire—theGooDYEAR WHITE 
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“BOX CAR” or “EXPRESS” 
An ACCURATE TIRE for Each! 





















Rinc Pneumatic—withan All-Weather Tread 
designed and compounded to stand up under 
any speed which the vehicle can develop. 


Here, SupERTwIsT in the carcass gives strik- 
ing proof that its extra resilience, extra vital- 
ity safeguards the life of the tire. 


The city companion of this long distance 
Goodyear is the Rep Seat— identical in sturdy 
Goodyear quality but different in tread con- 
struction, for fullest mileage on city streets 
at city speeds. 

Because Goodyear so accurately builds the 
right tire for every hauling need, it is impor- 
tant tocall upon Goodyear Truck Tire Service 
Station Dealers for expert recommendations. 


More Tons Are Hauled on Goodyears Than 


ft on Any Other Tires 
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Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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The Family Album Presents 
Sketch of Clarendon Smith 


(Concluded from page:19) 


Two years after he had started out 
with his son to move people, he rented 
a stable in an alley. That was the first 
warehouse of the Smith Transfer & 
Storage Co. He took his clients to see 
where their furniture was stored, and 
sometimes they were as doubtful about 
the warehouse as they had been about 
those early wagons. But they were not 
doubtful about Mr. Smith, and that made 
up for the stable-warehouse. 

After a little the business grew, and 
Clarendon and Arthur Smith rented a 
three-story building, once a residence, on 
Ninth Street, Northwest. Another while, 
and they rented the one next door. Then 
another, and another, until eleven Smith 
warehouses were scattered throughout 
the Northwest section of the Nation’s 
capital. 

When Woodrow Wilson moved from 
his home in Princeton, N. J., to Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Smiths moved him. 
Some of the Wilson furniture is still 
stored in the Smith warehouse. When 
ambassadors and ministers go to repre- 
sent the United States in foreign coun- 
tries, it is often the Smiths who send 
their furniture across the oceans—and 
who put into safekeeping that part of 
their belongings which they do not want 
to take with them. 

When the World War came on and 
Government branches doubled and treb- 
led in size, almost overnight, and tem- 
porary buildings were being put up 
everywhere to house the expanding de- 
partments, the Smiths did a great deal 
of the moving. The Smiths moved the 
Shipping Board several times, one of 
these contracts amounting to $32,000. 
The Government took most of Smiths’ 
time and facilities in those busy days. 

Meanwhile the business was still car- 
rying out its two traditional policies of 
service and growth. In 1919 the com- 
pany broke ground for its new fireproof 
warehouse. In April, 1920, it moved into 
its huge new quarters at 1313 U Street, 
Northwest, and the Smiths set out to cap- 
italize on the very commonness of their 
name. In the street cars they placed 
signs telling the residents of Washington 
that there were 300 Smiths in the Tele- 
phone directory, but that the telephone 
number of the Smiths who moved furni- 
ture in big yellow vans was North 3343. 

This seven-story building, with 500,- 
000 cubic feet of storage space, is not 
big enough now. The Smiths are plan- 
ning to build a new warehouse to take 
care of increasing business. Two of the 
floors of the present structure are made 
up of private vaults, each capable of 
storing enough furniture to fill a three- 
room apartment. Four floors of open 
storage room allow for the storage of 
small lots of furniture. The other floor 
contains the offices, the receiving and 
packing department, and the _ special 
piano room. 

Into the plans for the new warehouse 
are going new ideas for service and 
safety—the two qualities which the 
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Smiths know people demand of moving 
and storage concerns. They have in- 
spired all those who work in the com- 
pany with the same ideals, and J. H. 
Gaszner, general manager, has a dream 
of equipping the new building so that 
it will be absolutely free from moths 
and vermin—the two great enemies of 
the storage business. His idea, in addi- 
tion to insuring greater safety for the 
clients of the company. will, he believes, 
result in saving considerable money for 
the company. 

Mr. Gaszner’s plan is to establish a 
central fumigation and demothing plant 
which will with one simple process fumi- 
gate the whole building, destroying every 
moth and mouse which has come in with 
a new load of furniture. The fumiga- 
tion gas will be generated in the plant, 
and piped all over the building. The 
equipment will not be expensive, he says. 
Then, once a month, the gas can be 
turned into the whole warehouse on Sat- 
urday night. and all the moths and mice 
will be dead by Monday. 

This idea of making the whole ware- 
house one air-tight vault capable of fum- 
igation by a single process will also, Mr. 
Gaszner .expects, eliminate much of the 
danger now involved in the fumigation 
of the plant. 

Once the plant is installed, it will cost 
around $25 a month to fumigate the 
place so that moths and mice cannot live 
to destroy any of the goods stored there. 
It now costs around $25 a month to keep 
the place free of mice alone, and some 
$450 to have the warehouse demothed 
every six months. 

The tendency of the times is to pro- 
vide greater and greater security and 
responsibility on the part of warehouse- 
men, Clarendon and Arthur Smith and 
Mr. Gaszner believe. Every contract for 
moving and storage contains a long list 
of possible damages for which the mov- 
ing and storage company will not be re- 
sponsible. Mr. Smith believes that this 
list can and should be shortened. He be- 
lieves that he should forestall every pos- 
sible damage, so that he can assure his 
clients that their goods will be returned 
to them in exactly the same condition it 
was received. 

That is why he and his associates in 
the company are seeking a better and 
more certain solution of the problem of 
eliminating mice and moths in every 
part of their warehouses. 

It is a simple philosophy on which the 
Smith success is based, and it is like- 
wise a sincere one. There is no bunk in 
Clarendon Smith’s declaration that serv- 
ice and courtesy are responsible for the 
growth of his business. He has given 
every service possible to his clients, and 
his personal contact with them is marked 
with such amiability and courtesy that 
they like to do business with him. 

“And don’t knock the others in the 
business,” Clarendon Smith adds in de- 
fining his busines philosophy. “Talking 
against the other fellow will not help you 
—but cooperating with him will.” 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the 1929 Warehouse Di- 
rectory. 
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D. C. McLean Heads Merger 
of Warehouses in Northwest 


A MERGER of storage and moving 
7 companies in the Pacific Northwest 
is announced by Dean C. McLean, who, 
vice-president and secretary of McLean 
the Mover, Inc., Tacoma, has removed to 
Seattle, where he has become president 
of the Lyon Van & Storage Co. of Seat- 
tle. 

The merger consolidates the McLean 
firm with the Lyon company, the latter 
operating also in Portland, Ore. 

Negotiations were declared to be un- 
der way to take over companies in Spo- 
kane, Wash., and Vancouver, B. C., as 
links in a Northwest coastwise chain. 

Meanwhile it is stated by Mr. McLean 
that a $100,000 warehouse will shortly 
be erected in Seattle. 

The McLean company was established 
in Tacoma in 1904 and operates 30,000) 
square feet of merchandise and house- 
hold goods floor space. Representing an 
investment of $100,000, it has member 
ship affiliations with American, Na. 
tional, Canadian, Pacific Coast and 
Washington State associations. 

The Lyon company was founded in 
Seattle in 1925 and has a _ household 
goods warehouse with 10,000 square feet 
of floor space. Its investment is $21,000 
It is a member of the Washington State 
Warehousemen’s Association and _ the 
Truck Owners’ Association of Seattle, 
Inc. 


Nicholson Terminals Expand 


The first large capacity port terminal 
in Detroit, representing an investment 
of more than $2,000,000, is expanding on 
the twenty-nine acre property of the 
Nicholson Terminal & Dock Co. on the 
Detroit River at Ecorse. 

These terminal properties, on the 
Michigan Central Railway, are at the 
widest spot on the Detroit River, and at 
some distance from the shipping chan- 
nel, thus avoiding river boat congestion. 
These advantages together with the 
width of the ships allow easy access and 
plenty of maneuvering space for several 
large freighters. Six vessels of the 
larger type, 500 feet in length, will be 
able to dock simultaneously. 

The new terminal will be able to sup- 
ply haulage at much lower rates than 
those charged by the railroads, accord- 
ing to officers of the company. 

The Nicholson Terminal & Dock Com- 
pany commenced operation about a year 
ago. There is now 1560 feet on perma- 
nent concrete dockage completed. Addi- 
tional dockage of this type is in con- 
struction to the amount of 1640 feet, 
making a total of 3200 feet. There are 
two cut-in slips running east and west, 
with a depth of 23 feet, one being 400 
feet wide and the other 150 feet. Dock 
facilities will consist of about 3000 feet 
of dock structure spanned by cranes. 

The company estimates 1929 net earn- 
ings, before interest and Federal tax de- 
ductions, at more than $200,000. Net 
earnings for the first six and one-half 
months of operation were $46,275. 
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Activities of Executives 
In and Out of the Industry 


ARRY D. CROOKS, owner of the 

Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chi- 
cago and Kansas City, reached New 
York on March 12 after a five weeks’ 
cruise of the Mediterranean, with trips 
to Rome and Paris. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Crooks and their daugh- 
ter, Virginia. 

While in Italy they were received in 
private audience by Pope Leo XI on 
Feb. 28. 

Walter F. Firth, recently retired as 
president, for three years, of the Ware- 
housemen’s Association of the Port of 
New York, has been presented by that 
organization with a watch with an in- 
scription showing it to be a token “in 
commemoration of his successful admin- 
istration.” Mr. Firth is identified with 
Beard’s Erie Basin, Inc. 





Gardner Poole, Boston, former gen- 
eral president of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, acting as presi- 
dent of the Boston Rotary Club, super- 
vised the arrangements for the enter- 
taining of 160 Australian college and 
school students during their stay in 
Boston late in March. 





Olin M. Jacobs, Boston, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, represented that organization 
at a conference of New England busi- 
ness interests, at the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce recently, in the movement 
to improve the service and condition of 
the Cape Cod Canal. 





W. L. Hinds, president of the Mer- 


chants Transfer & Storage Co., Des 
Moines, addressed a meeting of the 
Yakima County Farm’ Bureau in 


Yakima, Wash., on March 2. He dis- 
cussed business conditions and declared 
they were improving in the central West. 





John O’Connor, owner of the Security 
Storage Warehouses, Harrison,. N. J., 
and of the Orange Storage Warehouse, 
East Orange, N. J., has returned from a 
Florida vacation. En route he stopped 
off at Southern Pines to play golf. 





Edmund Hoy, for the past seven years 
associated with Day & Meyer, Murray 
& Young, Inc., a household goods ware- 
house company in New York City, has 
been made warehouse superintendent and 
traffic manager. 


Walter C. Reid, vice-president of the 
Lincoln Warehouse Corporation, New 
York, and known as the dean of the 
furniture storage industry, is at Stam- 
ford, N. Y., where he is slowly recover- 
ing from a serious illness. 








William J. Byrnes, vice-president of 
W. L. Byrnes, Inc., New York, has re- 
turned to his desk after a month’s vaca- 
tion at Palm Beach, Fla. 


NEWS 


Henry W. Holman, operating execu- 
tive of George B. Holman & Co., Inc., 
Hackensack, N. J., has been elected to 
the school board of Hackensack. 





John G. Neeser, president of the Man- 
hattan Storage & Warehouse Co., New 
York, is recovering from an attack of 
influenza. 





Keating Sells Property 


The site of the household goods ware- 
house which, owned and operated by the 
J. A. Keating Co. in Quincy, Mass., was 
destroyed by fire last November, was 
sold on March 1 to the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. It adjoins 
the road’s Quincy station and will be 
converted into parking space for auto- 
mobiles. 

Meanwhile Joseph A. Keating, head 
of the company, announces that he plans 
to put up a two-story building, 50 by 170 
feet, on nearby property. 








California Law Has Teeth 


= order was entered by Judge 
£% Trabucco in the Supreme Court 
in San Francisco on Feb. 27 
directing one of San Francisco’s 
public warehouse operators to pay 
the California Railroad Commis- 
sion $2,975.50 as penalties for vio- 
lating the State’s public utilities 
Act. 

The order was entered as a com- 
promise of a civil action originally 
begun by the Commission for re- 
covery of $40,000 in penalties for 
alleged cutting of legally estab- 
lished rates for warehouse service. 

Reginald L. Vaughan, a Com- 
mission attorney who handled the 
case, said: 

“This is the first instance in 
which the Commission has _ en- 
forced a penalty, and it is a plain 
indication that future violations of 
the Act will not be countenanced.” 

The Act provides a penalty of 
$2,000 for each violation. 








Security of Washington Now Stores in 
Lift Vans 


The Security Storage Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., which for many years has 
been shipping goods abroad in its steel 
lift vans, loading goods in vans at own- 
ers’ residences and sending the vans 
under lock and seal, to foreign countries, 
has inaugurated a new _ service—the 
same convenience and security in stor- 
age. 

In an advertisement, signed by Clar- 
ence A. Aspinwall, the company’s presi- 
dent, in local newspapers, it is stated: 

“Your goods may be loaded in one of 
our steel vans, fumigated for moths, 
locked and sealed at your door, then 
stored in our depository in the van until 
you want them—here or abroad.” 
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“Q.K” in South Adopting 
“Walker” as Its New Name 


f Bans Walker Storage & Van Co. has 
4 been organized, with headquarters in 
Memphis, to operate the chain of house- 
hold goods depositories controlled by 
James M. Walker, the firm’s president, 
in Atlanta, Birmingham, Jacksonville, 
Louisville, Memphis and New Orleans, 
with branches to be established in other 
southern cities. 

In Louisville, Memphis and New Or- 
leans the new company supplants in 
name the O. K. Storage & Transfer Co. 
headed by Mr. Walker. 

The Walker company is understood to 
be capitalized at more than $1,000,000. 
Mr. Walker is general manager as wel! 
as president. George Sebold, formerly 
vice-president of the Weimar Storage 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J., is a vice-president 
with headquarters in Atlanta, and John 
K. Walker is a vice-president and oper- 
ating executive in Memphis. George E. 
Butler, operating executive of the New 
Orleans branch, is treasurer. J. D. 
Towner, Jr., Memphis, is secretary. 

Through a typographical error Mr. 
Walker’s middle initial was given as 
“A” in a story published on page 54 of 
the February issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing. James A. Walker is pres- 
ident of the Reliable Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. in Seattle. 


National Carloading Corporation Is 
Organized 


Executives engaged in trucking in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis and other 
cities have purchased the Conyers For- 
warding Co., Inc., New York, and have 
organized the National Carloading Cor- 
poration, with offices at 25 Beaver Street 
in that city. Harry L. Conyers, who 
headed the company which bore his 
name, has been made vice-president and 
general manager. The president is 
Joseph F. Whelan. 

Service has been started between New 
York and Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Denver, Omaha, Topeka 
and other western cities, and offices are 
being established also in Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville 
and at other points. 


Long Beach Development 


The California Tidewater Terminals 
Corp., recently organized in Long Beach, 
Cal., has announced that a six-story ter- 
minal warehouse, with wharves, railroad 
yards with a capacity of eighty cars and 
equipment, will be constructed and de- 
veloped at an estimated cost of $1,400,- 
000. 

Under an arrangement with the city 
the new company has taken over under 
lease property formerly rented by the 
Long Beach Terminals Corp., which no 
longer exists. 


The annual Warehouse Directory 
is the recognized reference book 
of the industrial sales and traffic 
manager. 
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Ladies and Gen.... 


Hey Gus!... Joe!... pipe down willya, please! 


I want to explain this thing! 





Can you see this, folks? It’s a model we 
made up to show how Budd-Michelin Duals 
are mounted on the hub. First the inside 
wheel is put on over the studs and anchored 
there so that it can’t budge. This set of in- 
side cap-nuts does the trick. They hold the 
inner wheel solid. It can’t work loose. And 
these cap-nuts are self-locking—they are kept 
tight by the motion of the wheel. 





Now, when you put on the outer wheel, it 
slips right on over the cap-nuts that hold the 
inside wheel. Notice how the inside cap-nuts 
are threaded? Well, the nuts that hold the 
outside wheel thread right over them like I’m 
showing you—and the outer wheel is anchored, 
too. Budd Duals don’t depend on just one 
set of nuts to hold both sections of the wheel 
—each wheel is held separately. 


And that’s why 


BUDD DUALS 








Can’t : Can’t 
wobble— ZF shimmy— 

















And 
they stop 
side-sway! 
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BUDD WHEEL COMPANY, DETROIT 


©1929, B. W. Co. 
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Empire Freight Co. Formed; 
F. B. Palmateer Is President 


= explanation of recent reports that 
a new nation-wide freight forward- 
ing system was being organized for the 
handling of pool cars of household goods 
and automobiles, Charles A. Hall, presi- 
dent of the Charles A. Hall Company, 
New York, stated on March 20 that he 
and C. A. Anderson, president of the 
Empire Freight Co., Boston, had for 
some months been negotiating with 
Frank R. Palmateer, president of the 
Fidelity Fireproof Storage, Los Angeles, 
and that through the combined efforts 
of the three executives there had been 
formed the Empire Freight Co. of Los 
Angeles. 

The new organization includes about 
twenty-five warehouse firms in Los An- 
geles and other cities in California. On 
March 1 the Empire Freight Co. of Los 
Angeles opened in that city an office 
at 419 Central Building, located at 108 
West Sixth Street. 

Mr. Palmateer has been made presi- 
dent of the new company. The secre- 
tary is Don Bunch, president of the Cali- 
fornia Fireproof Storage Co., Los An- 
geles. Members who are _ stockholders 
include W. J. Norton, president of the 
Norton Fireproof Warehouse Co., Los 
Angeles, and H. T. Bagwell, owner of 
the Arlington Fireproof Storage. The 
other stockholders are executives in 
about a score of California warehouse 
firms. The companies affiliated with 
the Empire are members of local, 
regional and national associations. 

E. C. Jones, who was Los Angeles 
general manager of the Judson Freight 
Forwarding Co., and H. J. Williamson, 
who was the Judson general agent in 
the same city, have resigned and have 
joined the Empire respectively as gen- 
eral manager and general agent. 


Connections East and West 


Among the connections already estab- 
lished by the Empire, according to Mr. 
Hall, are the Union Fast Freight Lines, 
operating trucks and trailers which, 
running between Seattle and Los An- 
geles, have a capacity of 22,000 pounds 
a trip and are equipped with duo-pneu- 
matic tires and air brakes; National 
Household Forwarding Co.; and the Na- 
tional Freight Forwarding Co. with 
offices at 1253 Westlake North, Seattle. 
These companies have changed their 
names to conform to that of the Empire. 

“The Empire Freight Co.,” said Mr. 
Hall further, “expects that its chain 
of warehouses and fast freight lines 
will be completed at a very early date 
and will cover cities in California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Arizona, Nevada, Utah 
and British Columbia. 

“Connections have already been estab- 
lished in Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane, San Francisco, Oakland, Ber- 
keley, Kansas City, Omaha, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Vancouver, and 
other connections are being rapidly es- 
tablished. 

“The eastern organizations which will 
associate and work with the Empire in 
the handling of east-bound and west- 


NEWS 


bound household goods and automobile 
shipments are the following: 

“Empire Freight Co., Boston. C. A. 
Anderson is president and will cover the 
New England States, except Connecticut. 

“Charles A. Hall Co., Inc., New York 
and Philadelphia, which will change its 








Position Wanted 


By experienced warehouseman 
with thorough knowledge of the 
industry. 

Twelve years as manager of 
large furniture and merchandise 
warehouse. 

Address Box WBZ, Care of 
Distribution and Warehousing, 
249 West 39th Street, New York, 
A 








name to the Empire Freight Co. of New 
York, Inc., and which will have jurisdic- 
tion in New York, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Dela- 
ware and the District of Columbia. 
“Dearborn Freight Forwarding Co., 
Chicago, of which William A. Vilsoet is 
president and which will change its 


Frank R. Palmateer 





Los Angeles warehouseman who 
is president of the newly-organized 
Empire Freight Co. 


name to the Empire Freight Co. of 
Illinois and will cover the central and 
mid-western States. 

“The Empire Freight Co. by reason 
of the power and scope of its connections 
will be in a position to render the high- 
est type of service to patrons, and the 
increased facilities will insure to the 
benefit of warehouses throughout the 
country. 

“The nation-wide Empire Freight Co. 
is already an established fact and in 
operation and a number of carloads of 
household goods and automobiles have 
already been exchanged in both direc- 
tions since March 1.” 
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Atlanta Realtors Set Out 
to Eliminate ‘Moving Day” 


erwery by the Atlanta Real Estate 
Board, a movement has been begun 
in the Georgia metropolis to eliminate 
“moving day’—the ancient curse of the 
household goods warehouse business. 

At a recent meeting of the board’s 
rental committee recommendations were 
made that each renting agent be urged 
to have his clients lease property on a 
twelve-month basis, regardless of day or 
month, thus eliminating difficulty attend- 
ant on Sept. 1 as the city’s traditional 
moving day. 

A committee comprising some of At- 
lanta’s leading renting agents who are 
members of the board was appointed to 
prepare a letter setting forth the ad- 
vantages of a change from the present 
system. This letter will be circulated 
among the board’s members, together 
with a request that copies be sent to all 
apartment owners. 

John J. Thompson, president of the 
board, said that a change would benefit 
both owners and tenants by eliminating 
seasonal vacancies and establishing a 
condition of uniformity. 

It goes without saying that Atlanta’s 
warehousemen are cooperating in the 
movement. In the past their own efforts 
to effect the change have been unsuccess- 
ful because of lack of interest on the 
part of real estate and property owners. 


Salinas Company Financing 


The Salinas Cold Storage & Ice Co., 
Salinas, Cal., has been authorized by the 
California Railroad Commission to issue 
its promissory note in the sum of $23,- 
000, payable in 120 monthly instalments, 
for the purpose of obtaining money to 
pay an outstanding indebtedness of $20,- 
000 and to finance the cost of a new 
building. 


Bekins Opens in Glendale 


Milo W. Bekins, president of the 
Bekins Van & Storage Co., operating 
household goods depositories in various 
Pacific Coast cities, announced on March 
12 that the firm had opened an office in 
Glendale, Cal., with Harry E. Hunt in 
charge. 





New Seattle Firm 


The Roosevelt Transfer & Storage Co. 
has been incorporated in Seattle, with 
$500 capital stock, by John W. Hogan 
and Robert S. Terhune. 


Warehousemen would be amazed 
to know the number of telephone 
inquiries which Distribution and 
Warehousing receives, seeking in- 
formation regarding reliable stor- 
age companies in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. This is 
one way in which is increased the 
circulation of the annual Warehouse 
Directory—which answers the in- 
quiries. 
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There’s a Sterling 
Branch or Distributor 
Near You! 

d 





BOSTON, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
READING, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ERIE, PA. 
AKRON, OHIO 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

FRESNO, CAL. 
STOCKTON, CAL. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 
SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 
SANTA ANA, CAL. 








Distributors in Othes Cities 


C4 1° 





OCATED at strategic centers from coast to coast, 
you will find Sterling factory branches ready at all 
times to provide intelligent, permanent service 

to truck owners — everywhere. 


All Sterling branches have large up-to-date service 
stations equipped with modern tools and machinery, 
and above all, a competent staff of trained mechanics 
having specialized skill in making motor truck ad- 
justments. These facilities are available to you — to 
help keep your motor truck on the road, constantly. 


Sterling nation-wide service, plus the life-lengthening 
features built in every Sterling truck, assure owners 
an unusually long truck life of uninterrupted day-in 
and day-out service. Consult the Sterling branch in 
your neighborhood. They will gladly assist in solving 
your transportation requirements. 





STERLING MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


40th Avenue and Rogers Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Sterling Plant—Devoted exclusivelytothe building of Quality Motor Trucks 
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Construction, Removals, 


Purchases and Changes 


Alabama 


IRMINGHAM—dHarris Transfer & 

Warehouse Co. has purchased a 25- 
ton trailer for conveying steam shovels, 
concrete mixers and other heavy ma- 
terial. 

Ozark—Gulf Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
has plans for a $40,000 cold storage ware- 
house. 

Arizona 


Phoenix—Lightning Moving & Stor- 
age Co. has acquired property, 65 by 135 
feet, on North Central Avenue, near Mc- 
Dowell Road, and plans construction of 
a $100,000 5-story warehouse. 


Arkansas 


Texarkana—F. E. Nall has _ secured 
permission from the State Railroad Com- 
mission to operate a motor freight line 
from Texarkana to Mena, and from 
Yockesburg to Dierks and vicinity, and 
plans to establish a warehouse with ser- 
vice and garage buildings. 


California 


Beverly Hills—Beverly Hills Storage 
Co. has added a department for moth- 
proofing in customers’ homes. 

Chualar—Salinas Valley Ice Co. is hav- 
ing plans drawn for a cold storage ware- 
house, ice plant and other buildings, to- 
tal cost to be $500,000. 

San Bernardino — San _ Bernardino 
Transportation Co. has filed plans for a 
1-story warehouse on Valley Street. 

Turlock—Tidewater & Southern Rail- 
road has plans for a $40,000 warehouse, 
30 by 150 feet, and freight terminal at 
B Street and South Broadway. 


Connecticut 
New London — Connecticut Motor 
Transportation, Inc., is having plans 


drawn for a $100,000 2-story terminal, 
with garage and service facilities, at 
Brainerd and Amity Streets. 

Waterbury—Eagle Storage Warehouse, 
Inc., is said to be planning early rebuild- 
ing of a warehouse recently wrecked by 
fire. 

Georgia 


Atlanta—Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway is having plans drawn for 
a $500,000 multi-story warehouse, freight 
station and depot. 


Illinois 


Chicago—Grand Trunk Railway has 
filed plans for a 1-story warehouse and 
freight station at 4909-4913 Central Park 
Avenue. 

Iowa 


Cedar Rapids—Lynch Transfer & Stor- 


age Co. is completing plans for a $40,900 
3-story addition to its warehouse. 


Kentucky 


Corbin—Citizens’ Ice & Fuel Co. has 
approved plans for a $70,000 cold storage 
warehouse. 

Louisville—American Barge Line and 
Inland Waterways Co., operating jointly, 
plan construction of a $60,000 warehouse 
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and terminal, the bids to be asked in 
April. 

Louisville—Highland Motor Transfer 
Co. has filed plans for a 1-story addition 
to its terminal building at 644 Baxter 
Avenue. 

Massachusetts 


Watertown—Metropolitan Ice Co. will 
construct a $45,000 1-story cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant. 


Michigan 


Grand Rapids.—Grand Rapids Storage 
& Van Co. has filed notice of change of 
name to the Grand Rapids Storage Co. . 


Missouri 


St. Louis—General Warehousing Co. 
is having plans drawn for a $65,000 
warehouse, including garage and service 
unit for the firm’s trucks, at Audubon 
and Euclid Avenues. 


New Jersey 


Elizabeth—White Ice & Supply Co. 
has completed plans for a $50,000 cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant at South 
Seventh Stree and Fourth Avenue. 

Highland Park—Freedman Express 
Service is having plans drawn for a $70,- 
000 1-story warehouse at Raritan Avenue 
and Second Street. 

Jersey City—Erie Railroad Co. is ar- 
ranging a fund of $3,000,000 for extend- 
ing and improving its warehouses, piers 
and distributing facilities, including re- 
building of Pier No. 6. 

New York 


New York City—Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Co. is completing a 12-story ware- 
house, 227 by 147 feet, and containing 
385,000 square feet of floor space, at Ex- 
terior and 144th Streets. 


North Carolina 


Durham—Southern Railway Co. plans 
construction of .a $300,000 warehouse 
and freight terminal to include two or 
more fireproof units with loading sheds 
and trackage. 

Ohio 


Cleveland—Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railway Co. has ap- 
proved plans for a $60,000 warehouse and 
freight terminal in connection with yard 
and shop extensions at the Linndale 
yards. 

Columbus—Columbus Fruit Terminal 
Co. is considering construction of a $2,- 
000,000 3-story terminal warehouse to 
include both dry and cold storage depart- 
ments. 

Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City—C. E. Chesney has se- 
cured a franchise to operate a motor 
freight line to the Texas Panhandle dis- 
trict and plans to organize a company 
to establish a warehouse, garage and 
service buildings. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia—Pennsylvania Railroad 
has authorized plans for a $100,000 ware- 
house and freight terminal at Thirty- 
second and Walnut Streets. In coopera- 
tion with the Railway Express, Inc., the 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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Within the Industry 


Connecticut 


LJ ARTFORD—Broad Street Terminal] 
Corporation of Hartford. General 
warehousing. Capital, $150,000, of which 
$60,000 represents property. The officers 
are Goodwin B. Beach, Hartford, presi- 
dent and treasurer; Charles B. Beach, 
West Hartford, vice-president and assis- 
tant secretary; J. Watson Beach, Hart- 
ford, assistant treasurer; Thomas YW. 
Campbell, West Hartford, secretary. 

Milford—White Line Motor Express, 
Inc. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, J. F, 
Hennessy and William White. 

South Windsor—K. T. Warehouse Co, 
General warehousing. Capital, $50,000. 
Incorporators, H. L. Nair of New Britain 
and P. M. Kostin and David Levy of 
Hartford. 


District of Columbia 


Washington—Tacoma Ice Corporation, 
Inc. Cold storage warehouse and _ ice 
plant. Capital, $100,000. Principal in- 
corporator, Wrisley Brown, president of 
the Terminal Refrigerating & Warehous- 
ing Corp. 

Illinois 


Chicago — Harry Hoffenkamp, Inc. 
Storage, teaming and trucking business. 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, Harry 
Hoffenkamp, Henry Hoffenkamp and Ed- 
ward Sage. 

Indiana 


Indianapolis—State Storage, Inc., is 
the newly-incorporated name of the Biehl 
Transfer & Storage, Inc. 

Indianapolis—Transit Vans Co., Ine. 
Capital, 1000 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, Marie Owen and 
Edward J. Boleman. 


Kentucky 


Louisville — Louisville Storage Co., 
with which is consolidated the Louisville 
Car & Foundry Co. Capital stock, 
$75,000. 

Louisville—Walker Storage & Van Co. 
(Newly-incorporated name of the O. K. 
Storage & Transfer Co. established in 
1925.) Capitalization, $1,000. Incorpo- 
rators, James M. Walker, president of 
the O. K.; John K. Walker, Jr., the 
treasurer, and A. Allen Botts, the secre- 
tary. 

Massachusetts 


Boston—Bay State Motor Express Co. 
Harry Somers heads the firm. 

Leominster—Fitchburg & New York 
Motor Express, Inc. Capital, 100 shares 
of no par value stock. Incorporators, 
John B. Rafferty, P. A. Dolan and Jane 
F. Dolan, all of Worcester. 

Worcester—East Side Motor Vans. 
Sylvester E. Shea heads the company. 


Michigan 
Detroit—Interim Warehouse Co. (New 
name of the Coe Terminal Warehouse 
Co.) Capital stock, 100 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, E. B. 
Busby, general manager of the Coe com- 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


(Concluded from page 58) 


oo 


pany; Wilson M. Mills and Seabourn R. 
Livingstone. 

Detroit — Universal Automobile For- 
warding Co. Capital, 75,000 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, K. E. 
Long, L. N. Woodall and J. H. Stark, 
Jr., Cleveland. 

Escanaba— Thompson Transfer Co. 
Capital, $6,000. Incorporators, Thomas 
C. Thompson and William N. Arnold. 


Missouri 


Kansas City—Missouri Motor Distrib- 
uting Co. Capital, $20,000. John Lamas- 
ney heads the firm. 


New Jersey 


Red Bank—Sryker’s Garage & Stor- 
age Warehouse Co., Inc. Storage ware- 
house and general garage. Capital, $75,- 
000 in preferred stock and 1500 shares of 


common stock. Incorporators, Frank 
Lundy and Lester H. Stryker. 
New York 


Brooklyn—Peach View Van & Storage 
Co. Warehousing and trucking. Capital, 
$20,000. Principal incorporator, Morris 
Solomon. 

Brooklyn—Pear!] Stein’s Van & Stor- 
age Co. Warehouse, transfer and truck- 
ing service. Capital, $10,000. Principal 
incorporator, Benjamin Feldstein. 

Brooklyn.— Richards Transfer, Inc. 
Capital, $10,000. Principal incorporator, 
S. B. Hanft. 

Buffalo—Scott Street Warehouse Co. 
Capitalization, 100 shares of common 
stock. Representative, J. A. Ford. 

East Hampton—Home, Sweet Home 
Moving & Storage Co. Furniture ware- 
house and van service. Capital, $12,000. 
Principal incorporator, C. C. Edwards. 

New York City—Harveyson-Hanrahan. 
Storage and transfer business. Capital, 
$15,000 in preferred stock and 300 shares 
of common stock. Representatives, A. B. 
Nathan and S. H. Imbrey. 


North Carolina 


Rocky Mount—Dixie Motor Express, 
Inc. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, 
W. F. Hayes and T. L. Smith. 


Ohio 


Akron—Star Warehouse Co. Capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators, James T. Diehn, 
William H. Outland and H. E. Miller. 

Cleveland—Dudelson C. C. C. Transit 
Co. Transfer and haulage business. Cap- 
ital, $10,000. Incorporators, Morris Du- 
delson, C. J. Suffens and M. M. Guzik. 

Cleveland—Haber Moving & Storage 
Co. General storage and transfer busi- 
ness. Capital, $25,000. Incorporators, 
R.S. Horan, Helen M. Hodges and Leon- 
ard S. Dort. 

Cleveland—Lake Shore Moving & 
Storage Co. (established in 1912) has 
been incorporated by Thomas Heil, Jr., 
who is president of the Wendermere 
Storage Co., and J. J. Heil and C. R. 
Humphries. 

Cleveland—Parkside Moving & Stor- 
age Co. Capital, 100 shares of no par 
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value stock. MIncorporators, Charles 
Page, M. A. Page and John A. Rich. 

Columbus — Suburban Motor Freight 
Terminal Co. Capital, 250 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators include 
Irene A. Wells. 

Marietta—C. M. & S. Transit Co. Gen- 
eral transfer and haulage business. Cap- 
ital, $10,000. Incorporators, S. F. Car- 
penter, H. McFarland and J. H. Smith. 

Toledo—Jackson Motor Freight Trans- 
portation Co. Capital, $20,000. Incorpo- 
rators, B. B. Jackson, Norman M. John- 
ston and Alton Whitney. 


Texas 


Austin—Capitol Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. Cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant. Capital, $75,000. Incorporators, 
Andrew J. Zilker, Jr., and associates. 

Dallas—Superior Ice Co. Cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant. Capital, $25,- 
000. Principal incorporator, W. C. Owen. 

Galveston — Consolidated Motor 
Freight Lines, Inc. Capital stock, $5,- 
000. Incorporators, B. S. Hurwitz, pres- 
ident of the Westheimer Transfer & 
Storage Co., Houston; Edward _ T. 
Keough, president of the A. B. C. Stor- 
age & Moving Co., Inc., Houston, and K. 
M. Wald, president of the Wald Transfer 
& Storage Co., Inc.. Houston. 

Houston—Texas Port City Storage & 
Transfer Co. has increased its capital 
stock to $15.000 from $7,500. 

Jacksonville—Independent Ice & Re- 
frigerating Co. Cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant. Capital, $30,000. Incor- 
porators, J. F. Giles and A. S. Beckner. 

Wichita Falls—Crescent Ice Co. Cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. Capital, 
$20,000. Principal incorporator, R. P. 
Jones. 

Virginia 

Petersburg—dZero Ice Co. Cold stor- 
age warehouse and ice plant. Capital, 
$50.000. Principal incorporator, C. W. 
Wells. 

Richmond—Chesapeake Storage Cor- 
poration. Warehousing, moving, storing 
and packing. Capital, $50,000. Robert 
G. Butcher is president. 


West Virginia 


Kenova—Kenova Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. Cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, 
S. P. Ferguson and J. D. Booth. 





Would Have Storage Costs Studied 


Among bills introduced recently in the 
Utah State Legislature is one which 
would authorize a study of warehousing 
and storage costs and finance methods 
by the experiment station of Utah Agri- 
cultural College. 





St. Louis Firm Buys 


The Safety Service Storage Co., St. 
Louis, has purchased the one-story build- 
ing at 200 Bremen Avenue for approxi- 
mately $50,000. The structure contains 
50,000 square feet of floor space, is 
sprinklered and is served by the Wabash 
Railroad. It will be used for merchan- 


dise storage and distribution. 
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Pennsylvania will construct a freight and 
express terminal, with capacity of 90 
cars, at the west end of the South Street 
bridge. 


South Carolina 


Edgefield—Georgia & Florida Railroad 
Co. has awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of a $25,000 warehouse and 
freight station. 


Tennessee 


Erwin—L. H. Phetteplace, general 
manager of the Clinchfield Railway Co., 
heads a project to build and operate a 
bonded warehouse primarily for tobacco. 


Texas 


Mission—Mission Ice Co. has approved 
plans for a $40,000 cold storage ware- 
house and ice plant on Culebra Street. 


Virginia 
Marion—P. E. Bird and Lyon Copen- 
haver head a project to organize a com- 


pany to build and operate a $50,000 
bonded warehouse. 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee—Terminal Warehouse Co. 
has completed plans for an $800,000 6- 
story warehouse. 





Eske Organizes Company in Westchester 
County, N. Y. 


William F. Eske, for the past seven 
years associated with Day & Meyer, 
Murray & Young, Inc., New York, has 
organized the Westchester Van & Stor- 
age Co., Inc., with warehouse and offices 
at 236 S. Fourth Avenue, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. 

The new firm will both store house- 
hold goods and serve as distributors of 
merchandise in the Westchester County 
district. 

A branch office will be maintained in 
Brewster, N. Y. 





Audubon Is Building in New York 


The Audubon Fireproof Storage Ware- 
houses, for years located at 1928 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York, will relinquish 
the lease on property at that address on 
Jan. 1 next and will move into a plant 
now under construction at 230th Street 
and Bailey Avenue, in the Bronx. 

The new building will occupy a corner 
plot with a 57-foot front, 75 feet along 
the rear, 105 feet on one side and 109 
feet on the other, and will be a nine- 
story fireproof structure that will give 
the company about 64,000 square feet of 
floor space. 


Wittichen Coixzsany Celebrates 


The Wittichen Transfer & Warehouse 
Co. recently celebrated its _ fifteenth 
birthday with a banquet for employees 
at a local hotel. Carl F. Wittichen, the 
president, was toastmaster. 








